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® SEAL OF MINNESOTA 
®IMCO SPECIAL (HicH protein) 
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= © MINUTE MAN. 
= © RED DRAGON 
© MERLIN 
= Jexaa Wheat 
® ROYAL PRANCER 
® GOLDEN PRANCER 
® WHITE PRANCER 


Soft Wheat 
© BETSY ROSS 


© TOPMOST 
© SPARKLING JEWEL 
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SPECIALIZED... like Keys! 


KEYS are highly specialized gadgets. Each is 
designed to fit a particular lock. 

Pillsbury’s Cake and Pastry Flours are special- 
ized, too. They’re all milled from scientifically 
determined blends of choice soft wheats—but 
each is designed to fit a particular requirement. 

In the Pillsbury line you’ll find precisely the 
right flour for any type of cake, cooky, pastry, 


or cracker . . . and for your specific formulas, 


equipment, and methods. Your jobber, your 
Pillsbury representative, or Pillsbury’s Bakery 
Service Department will gladly help you deter- 
mine which of these flours will do the most 
outstanding job for you. 


PILLSBURY'S 


CAKE AND PASTRY FLOURS 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Ine., General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
In these times it Is particularly important to buy wheat from 
those who know. Our experience may be valuable to you. 
FRANK A. THEIS, President ; @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
F. L, ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer established good reputation and a 
A. H. FUHRMAN, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer present experienced management. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Giving extra quality and extra 
baking value has been our policy 
ever since POLAR BEAR was 


first milled nearly half a cen- 
tury ago. And today’s POLAR 
BEAR upholds this tradition that 
has won so many steady custom- 
ers over the years. | 
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—ideal bakery flours — 








Carefully milled from preferred country run wheats, selected 
for better baking qualities, these three ideal bakery flours 
are guaranteed to produce fine bread. You can rely on 
their uniformity and quality every day. Every painstaking 
step in production control is taken to give you this 


assurance of constant dependability. 





ALVA ROLLER 











(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ALVA, OKLAHOMA 


















ing big brother of agricul- 

ture, is about to upset the 
established farm parity formulas. If 
parity as now conceived is not al- 
ready fallen, it is out on a creaky, 
shaking limb and needs revitalizing, 
according to no less an authority 


M ECHANIZATION, fast-grow- 
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By John Quinn 


than Clinton P. Anderson, secretary 
of agriculture. Other farm leaders 
have concurred. 

Probably a number of facts ac- 
count for the plight of parity, but in 
the front rank is sure to be our 
robot-like modern friend, mechaniza- 
tion, centering its fire-power on par- 
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SQLIDATED FLOUR 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT mi 
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ity’s battered basis. 

It is no fault of parity that mech- 
anization is pushing it around. Nor 
is it any fault of mechanization that 
it’ is crowding parity. These two 
opponents didn’t seek each other out. 
More likely they were signed for the 
bout when parity was given its his- 
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WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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NIZATION UPSETS PARITY 


torical basis—the years from 1910 
to 1914. 

No doubt the attempt of the par- 
ity formulators in going back to 
1910 to obtain a so-called normal 
period of agriculture is creditable. 
But there is not a little suspicion 
that they went to a period too nor- 
mal, too medium, too old, that they 
split a vertebra bending over back- 
ward. ° 

Machinery Overlooked 

While the formulators were try- 
ing to do right by the American 
farmer, it appears they did so at 
the expense of due consideration for 
facts about farm machinery. 

Whether it has been shown any 
consideration or not is little worry 
to farm machinery. It goes rattling 
and rumbling on its mechanized, ad- 
vancing way, and let the chips of 
parity, or any other agricultural prin- 
ciple, fall: where they may. Agri- 
cultural authorities have not been 
slow to realize the chips were fall- 


‘ ing fast, but they waited on the 


war before tackling revisions. What 
the revisions will be just yet are not 
known. The attempts at changing 
the parity formula, as embodied in 
the Pace bill, came to a standstill 
in last fall’s congressional moves. 


Pace Bill Halted 


Parity as it now stands is a meth- 
od of determining a price for farm 
products which is expected to give 
the farmer the same purchasing pow- 
er for the things he sells as pre- 
vailed during the years 1910-14, a 
so-called normal period. 

The Pace measure would have the 
actual cost of farm labor included 
in computing the parity level. If 
such legislation should be enacted, 
it probably would mean an increase 
of about 25% in parity. Unless ex- 
isting laws are repealed, the pass- 
ing of such a law would result in a 
corresponding increase in the whole- 
sale prices of farm products and an 
almost certain boost in the ultimate 
cost of living. 

While this move was pigeon-holed 
in the House rules committee, the 
parity problem is far from forgot- 
ten in Congress and is due for much 
more legislative attention. The par- 
ity principle as it affects the price- 
support program also will be in the 
very forefront of the national scene 
at least through 1948. The govern- 
ment is committed to maintain prices 
of the principal farm products at 
90% of parity (92% in the case of 
cotton) for two years starting with 
the first Jan. 1 after the war has 
been declared officially ended. No 
such declaration has yet been made, 
and there is little indication of any 
to be made soon. 

The present parity concept as- 
sumes there has been little change 
in the interim years in farm opera- 
tions, virtually ignoring the vast 
mechanical changes in methods and 
the equally vast changes in the eco- 
nomic front. But mechanization is 
insistent that its effects be recog- 
nized. 

The possible revisions of parity 
are numerous. The proposals range 
from the suggestion that the entire 
parity program be scrapped in favor 
of such other policies as a minimum 
income guarantee and forward pric- 
ing systems to a matter of simply 
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U-E Day sos g Day .-. big days, but this is his day! At long last—after so 
the many dreary, desolate days of waiting and wondering, waiting and wondering. 

uch And it is with great pride and happiness that Chase welcomes home all those who have 
al so gallantly served our country. We have returned many to their former positions, and With DEEP PRIDE we wel- 
the openings await those who have yet to return. A substantial percentage of our sales come home the men and women 


ilk organization is, in fact, made up of former service men. of Chase Bag Company. Some 


We have given them a complete “refresher” course on the fundamentals of the bag uae ues ‘ 


of business. We have brought them up to date on all new developments. We believe that carrying on the ideals for which 
they can speak with authority on market conditions, upon construction of bags, and they died. The task ahead is not 


No upon materials and fabrics. easy, but through earnest co- 
A : ‘ ; operation we can build a happy 
any They are especially trained to analyze your requirements and expertly specify the and prosperous nation and 


bag that will most efficiently and economically serve your needs. world. 


BDledge , 


nge The discharge button is not only a “‘medal of merit’’—it is your positive assurance of ¥. yg Poco saga ; 


a bag specialist who knows “his business” —and who also knows how to apply it to yours. Chase Bag Co. 





FOR BETTER BAGS— BETTER BUY CHASE COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE—BAGS OF Ali KINDS 


C a BOISE ¢ DALLAS * TOLEDO « DENVER «¢ DETROIT + MEMPHIS 
tire Ee A Ee BR A GC © BUFFALO ¢« ST.LOUIS *« NEW YORK e¢ CLEVELAND ¢« MILWAUKEE 
vor PITTSBURGH « KANSAS CITY ©¢ MINNEAPOLIS ¢ GOSHEN, IND. 
jum , e PHILADELPHIA « NEW ORLEANS ¢ ORLANDO, FLA. ¢ SALT LAKE CITY 
ric- OKLAHOMA CITY © PORTLAND, ORE. ¢ REIDSVILLE, N. C. © HARLINGEN, 


ply GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS TEXAS © CHAGRIN FALLS, ©. » HUTCHINSON, KAN. * WINTER HAVEN, FLA 








“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 














WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 
Quality and Shop Performance 


























BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 













WESTERN STAR. 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


w 


For better bread choose one of 







these three notable brands. You 


will find you can depend on them 






every time . . . because they are 






milled to perfection from wheats 






that have superior baking char- 






acteristics. 
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The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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changing the period on which parity 
is based to that of the last five 
years before World War II. 


Historical Basis Out 


Whatever the revamping, Mr. An- 
derson has indicated that the govern- 
ment, while endorsing the principle 
of parity, will not support the pol- 
icy of freezing parity to any his- 
torical basis. 

The policy of a historical basis 
for parity has a tendency to incite 
some lines of farm products to over- 
production while throttling others. 
On the basis of 90% of parity sup- 
port commitments, for instance, pro- 
ducers of livestock and dairy prod- 
ucts would be forced-to stop or cur- 
tail production, while other classes 
of farmers, such as_ poultrymen, 
would be compensated to a_ point 
where they would produce more than 
necessary, the secretary said. 

Preferring a more up-to-date view- 
point, Mr. Anderson has said that if 
parity is revised a more likely for- 
mula would be one fully considering 
the changed methods of farming and 
the present day economic situations. 


Mechanization Considered 


Thus, mechanization is due for its 
just consideration in the picture of 
parity. When that comes about it 
will focus the spotlight of investi- 
gation on the effects of mechaniza- 
tion—continual reduction in the unit 
cost of production, increased ef- 
ficiency of the individual farm la- 
borer, increased volume of farm pro- 
duction, decreased farm population, a 
trend toward continuous improve- 
ment of farm machinery. 

It will then be desirable to know 
just what the unit of production 
costs, either in dollars and cents, 
or in man-hours. No_ universally 
final figure, for instance on the cost 
of producing a bushel of wheat, ap- 
pears to have been determined or 
agreed upon. While the results of 
a number of studies on the subject 
vary, they are close enough to give 
a fairly good indication of the unit 
cost, and more important they are 
evidence of the continual trend to 
reduce the cost per unit of pro- 
duction. 

Production Facts 


A pamphlet prepared and pub- 
lished by the extension department 
of the University of Minnesota in 
Jan., 1944, carries the information 
that in 1830 about 60 man-hours 
were required to produce one acre 
(20 bus) of wheat. This would re- 
quire 3 man-hours per bu. 

In 1930, the pamphlet reported, 
an acre of wheat in the great plains 
area was produced with 3.3 man- 
hours, or a bushel of wheat was pro- 
duced with one sixth of a man-hour. 
In other words, 10 minutes was the 
total of labor required to produce 
one 1930 bushel of wheat. 

The pamphlet also states that in 
1855 35 man-hours were required to 
produce one acre (40 bus) of corn, 
but in 1933 corn was produced with 
only 6 man-hours per acre. A recent 
Illinois compilation indicates 11 mtn- 
utes of labor are required to pro- 
duce a bushel of corn. 

The 11-minute estimate covers all 
motions involved, from fitting the 
ground to husking. Going back 25 
years, it was found it then took 21 
minutes to produce a bushel of corn. 
The present day worker can thus 
produce about twice as much as the 
individual farm laborer of 25 years 
ago. 

The actual costs of producing a 
bushel of wheat have been computed 
(Continued on page 18.) 
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ARNOLD 


ee Ane 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 
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FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS d 
i 
Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 
Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 
ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Be 
at 
a tu 
The Williams Bros. Co. H 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. uj 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour ck 
All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
DOBRY’S BEST 
and 
BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta 
St. Louis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans Ber 
é 
QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS wo! 
Spe 
ACME less 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT Biv 


FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT” 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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The Bemis products shown on 
this page are a few of those 
with which we have served 
the milling industry for many 
years. The next time you 
need bags, bag closing sup- 
plies, or help with a pack- 
aging problem, call Bemis. 


Here are Nine Helps 
to Better Packaging 











YOUR BRAND 


BRAND IN BRIGHT 


COLORS. COLORS 


It 





Bemis Paper Bags are produced in 





im 





j 





Bemis Band-Label Bags provide a 
colorful display of your brand on 
the front, back and sides of Bemilin 
dress-print bags. The Band-Label 
is easily removed by soaking. 





Bemis Deltaseal Bags give you an 
attractive package retailers will fea- 
ture in counter and floor displays. 
Housewives prefer Deltaseal. Sizes 
up to 25 pounds. Closed on ma- 
chines designed by Bemis. 





Bemis Bag Closing Twine and Thread. 
Mainstay ine, soft, easy-to- 
work, speeds up hand closing. Bemis 
Special Thread, knotless and kink- 
less, speeds up machine closing, 
gives maximum yardage per pound. 


“Bemis Cotton Bags are made from 


quality materials by expert work- 
men. Three Bemis mills make cloth 
especially for Bemis Cotton Bags, 
a further assurance of quality. 





Bemis Multiwall Paper Shipping Sacks 
are tough, siftproof and will with- 
stand rough handling. Produced 
with typical Bemis rigid control of 
quality. Plants conveniently lo- 
cated to serve you. 


Bemis Burlap Bags are sewn with the 
Bemis close-stitch. Quality thread 
insures seams stronger than the 
burlap itself. Colorful printing 
makes your brand stand out. 





Bemis A's are tough, long-lasting, 
non-raveling cotton seamless 
bags. They are economical 
because they make many round 
trips between the flour mill and 
the bakery. 


plants strategically located to in- 
sure prompt delivery anywhere. 
A Bemis mill makes extra quality 
paper for Bemis flour bags. 





Bemis Waterproof Bags are ideal for 
export or domestic shipment of 
special flours. They are puncture- 
resistant, tear-resistant, grease- 
resistant, insectproof, siftproof, 
odorproof, and moistureproof, 





seer 











Bemis Bags 





BEMIS BRO. BAG co. 


Baltimore « Boston « Brooklyn «+ Buffalo « 
East Pepperell *» Houston « Indianapolis «+ Kansas City « Los Angeles + Louisville « Memphis 
Minneapolis *» Mobile » New Orleans « New York City + Norfolk « Oklahoma City « Omaha 
Peoria + St. Helens, Ore. ¢ St. Louis + Salina + Salt Lake City +» San Francisco «+ Seattie 


Wichita + Wilmington, Calif, 


Charlotte « Chicago * Denver « Detroit 
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Federation Maps Mill Wheat Program 





Export Cargoes 
Cancelled, Due 
to Car Shortage 


Portland, Oregon.— Several car- 
goes of wheat which were scheduled 
to be loaded during December and 
January in Portland, Vancouver, 
Longview, Tacoma and Seattle for 
shipment to China and Italy, have 
been cancelled by the Production and 
Marketing Administration, because 
of a shortage of railroad boxcars to 
move the grain from the Inland Em- 
pire to tidewater docks, it has been 
learned. 

The amount cancelled was given 
as 56,000 tons or 2,100,000 bus, suf- 
ficient to load eight or nine ships. 

According to grain company execu- 
tives the boxcars ordinarily used by 
western railroads for hauling wheat 
have gone east with other cargo, 
and eastern railroads have not re- 
turned them. Efforts are being made 
by the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the army and the Oregon 
and Washington delegation in Wash- 
ington to expedite return of the cars, 
but thus far they have not returned. 
The promise by one railroad of 500 
new steel cars now coming from 
eastern shops is expected to improve 
the situation. 

Meanwhile ‘China and Italy which 
are relying upon the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion for Northwest grain must wait. 
One source reported that the PMA 
owns 8,000 carloads of wheat in the 
producing area, but cannot move it 
fast enough to fill the ships. 

Exporters and flour and feed mills 
on tidewater require about 400 cars 
of grain a day, but less than 200 
cars aré moving to all Northwest 
ports. About one half of this grain 
is required for flour and feed mills. 

Export stocks of 1,800,000 bus in 
tidewater docks last week have 
dwindled to less than 1,000,000 bus 
and are going down rapidly. Only 


Municipal Elevator No. 4 of Port- 
land had enough grain on hand to 
load one ship, while all other Colum- 
bia river docks together could muster 
but little more than a cargo. 

The result is that wheat is being 
transferred direct from cars to ships, 
as the cars arrive. Most of the cars 
now in use are operating a shuttle 
service between the grain docks and 
inland loading pdints. 





CCC PROPOSED AS SOLE WHEAT 
EXPORTER; MILLS FIRST IN LINE 


Mill Acquisitions Restricted Above 60-day Grind, Except 
Direct Purchases from Producers—Plan to 
Last Through Shortage Emergency 





Government May Take Over 
Flour and Wheat Exports 


Washington, D. C.—There is a strong possibility that Capt. Granville 
Conway in charge of the operations of the wheat-flour export program will 
decide that for the sake of efficiency the Commodity Credit Corp. take 
back from private trade the export of both wheat and flour. 

It has been learned that. the mill practice of selling flour in advance 
of monthly allocations has contributed some complicating factors in the 
over-all export planning, and if these complications are seen as hazards to 
the success of the program, Capt. Conway will act. 

Grain trade exports of wheat under government control would probably 
be made with private trade acting as agents for foreign buyers, while flour 
exports would be handled through procurement facilities of the United States 


Department of Agriculture. 


This method of operation would deny to the 


millers the export premium which is now available when sales are made to 


private buyers. 





Cuban Bookings Under Way After 
Late Start; Springs Predominate 


At the request of William Mc- 
Arthur, general manager of the Flour 
Millers Export Association, the sales 
period under the Cuban government 
flour subsidy has been extended to 
Jan. 31, and changes have been made 
in the Cuban government decree set- 
ting up the subsidy procedure to 
eliminate the points of confusion in 
connection with millers’ declarations 
on sales made under the program. 

As.a result, volume of business has 
picked up substantially with the bulk 
of the sales being made by spring 
wheat mills. Cuban buyers are re- 
quired by most mills to accept a 
clause in the sales contract protect- 


ing the miller against loss of the 
United States domestic subsidy in the 
event of cancellation before ship- 
ments are made. 

The Cuban subsidy amounts to 
$2.54 per 200-lb bag on spring wheat 
flour and $2 on hard winter wheat 
flour. In spite of this subsidy dif- 
ferential, however, there has been 
considerable demand for hard winter 
wheat flour for bread bakery use, 
but salés made by southwestern mills 
have not been very large. 

The slow fashion in which the 
Cuban quota of 864,000 bags has been 
filled under this subsidy is a reflec- 

(Continued on page 40) 





Falfillment of Export Commitments 
Leaves Barely 200,000,000 Bus 


Washington, D. C.—Heavy exports 
of wheat in recent months make it 
appear that the carry-over July 1, 
1946, will. be substantially reduced, 
the United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics reports in its lat- 
est summary of the wheat situation. 
It is estimated that the equivalent 
of 165,000,000 to 175,000,000 bus of 
wheat and flour were exported in the 
July-December, 1945, period. If this 
is repeated or, if possible exceeded, 
in the following six months, the car- 
ty-over would be reduced to around 
200,000,000 bus, or even less, the 
bureau states. 

The quantity. of exports is the most 
uncertain item of disappearance. Dur- 
ing the past six months, . exports: of 
Winter wheat from the Gulf have 
drawn very heavily on supplies in 


Texas and Oklahoma, and loadings 
at Duluth before navigation closed on 
Dec. 8 drew very heavily on avail- 
able near-by supplies of spring wheat. 
In the next half year it will be in- 
creasingly necessary -to go farther 
inland. To do this, it. will be neces- 
sary to use more cars and locomo- 
tive power, and also have a minimum 
loss of time from labor and other 
difficulties. 

Supplying record quantities of 
wheat for export, in addition to in- 
creased takings for food and feed, 
has made the movement from com- 
mercial centers far greater than 
movement from country points. 
Moreover, a large part of arrivals at 
markets are being applied against 
previous “to arrive” contracts. If 
large exports are to continue, the 
movement from farms and country 


elevators will have to be increased 
greatly. 

These factors could so restrict ex- 
ports as to result in a carry-over next 
July 1 correspondingly larger than 
indicated. Everything possible is be- 
ing undertaken to obtain cars so as 
to move the large quantities of wheat 
to the Atlantic seaboard as well as 
to the Gulf, and to work as much 
wheat out of the Pacific Northwest 
as possible. Of. the total stocks on 
Jan. 1, tentatively estimated at about 
750,000,000 bus, about one half is 
still on farms. 

The need for wheat in the war 
countries is very great and, to the 
extent that is possible to get and 
move the wheat, the United States 
could export 225,000,000 bus in the 
January-June period. This would 


(Continued on page 40) 


Chicago, Ill.—In order to conserve 
available wheat supplies and to insure 
an equitable distribution of these sup- 
plies to essential users, the executive - 
committee of the Millers National 
Federation, meeting in Chicago, on 
Jan. 19, decided to recommend a 
course of action by the Department 
of Agriculture and the Commodity 
Credit Corp., designed to accomplish 
these objectives. This recommenda- 
tion by the executive committee is 
based upon a complete review of the 
wheat supply situation by the federa- 
tion’s grain committee and upon the 
conclusions reached by that group. 

The program recommended by the 
executive committee was_ presented 
to officials of the Department of Ag- 
riculture and the CCC early this 
week by Herman Fakler, vice presi- 
dent of the federation in charge of 
its Washington office. 

It is the considered judgment of 
the federation that the unusually 
heavy demands for wheat to fill do- 
mestic flour and bread requirements, 
domestic feed requirements and for- 
eign relief requirements over and 
above normal exports, have caused 
heavy inroads into the largest wheat 
supply ever produced in this country. 
This has resulted in draining wheat 
supplies out of some areas of. the 
country to the point where the mills 
in those areas are unable to procure 
sufficient wheat even to meet domes- 
tic flour and bread requirements. 


Positive Action Necessary 


This has brought about a serious 
dislocation of the limited supplies 
of wheat remaining. This dislocation 
must be corrected by prompt action, 
and positive steps must be taken to 
bring about an equitable distribution 
of these remaining stocks of wheat 
so that mills can to the best of their 
ability keep up an even flow of flour 
and bread to domestic consumers, 
contribute, to the maximum of avail- 
able supplies, to the relief needs in 
foreign countries and prevent an ex- 
cessive amount of wheat being used 
for feed and other purposes. : 

First of all, it is recommended that 
no wheat shall be sold for export ex- 
cept wheat obtained from the CCC 
for that purpose. This recommenda- 
tion is not designed to interfere with 
or eliminate the exportation of wheat 
through private trade channels. It 
merely provides for . one’ central 
source of supply of wheat for that 
purpose. A similar plan is in opera- 
tion in Canada where wheat for ex- 
port can be purchased only through 
the Canadian wheat board. 

Next, it is recommended that all 
wheat, except No. 4 or lower grade, 
not already owned by mills or under 
contract to mills, or under contract 
for export, shall be offered first to 
flour mills and second to the CCC. 
This is designed to bring about a 
more orderly and equitable distribu- 
tion of wheat to mills, and provides 

(Continued on page 36) 
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1945 Flour Output Shows 9.3% Gain 





SHARP UPTURN IN PRELIMINARY 


DATA INDICATES NEW RECORD 


Spring and Winter Areas Increase About 11% — Heavy 
Export Sales Contribute to High Outturn— 
May Exceed 1919 Peak 


Flour production by United States 
mills during the calendar year of 
1945 increased about 9.3%, over the 
1944 calendar year, reflecting the all- 
out efforts of the industry to fulfill 
the heavy military and civilian re- 
quirements, plus a sharply increased 
foreign demand after V-J Day. 

The output of the larger commer- 
cial mills reporting to The North- 
western Miller totaled 190,900,497 
sacks during 1945, as compared with 
173,036,293 in 1944. These prelim- 
inary figures indicate that when com- 
plete data for 1945 are compiled, to- 
tal flour production in the past year 
will prove to be the highest calendar 
year output on record, exceeding the 
previous peak of around 260,000,000 
sacks established in 1919. 

Mills in the Northwest increased 
production about 11% during the 
year, made up of an 8% gain by 
plants in Minneapolis and 18% by 
mills outside of that terminal. 

The Pacific coast area increased 
production about 3%, based on pre- 
liminary reports which are subject 
to revision. 

Buffalo production increased about 
6% over 1944 and central and south- 
eastern states output gained about 
1%. 

Detailed data for the sections, with 
comparisons, appear in tables else- 
where on this page. 

The flour milling industry in the 
Southwest in 1945 completed prob- 
ably the most remarkable year in 
history. Flour output of the active 
commercial mills in this area in- 
creased about 11% over the preced- 
ing high level and amounted to prac- 
tically full capacity operation for the 
12-month period. It will be difficult, 
if not impossible, to surpass 1945 
production. 

Seventy mills in the Southwest, 
with total milling capacity of 69,- 
619,600 sacks, ground 67,182,107 sacks 
of flour. This represents 97.9% of 
capacity. In the preceding year, 
these mills turned out 60,632,969 
sacks, for an over-all operating per- 
centage of 97.3%. 

The mills represented in this series 
are those which report weekly to 
The Northwestern Miller, numbering 
70 mills, including those at Kansas 
City, Wichita, Salina and 55 mills at 
other points in the area. They rep- 


resent about 65% of the total mill- 
ing capacity of the section. 

These mills ran as close to capacity 
as is practically possible, averaging 
97.9%, capacity being figured on a 
normal six-day week. In theory a 
steady 24-hour production seven days 
a week would mean a rate of opera- 
tion of around 116%, but holidays, 
repairs, fumigation and similar breaks 
in production make such a figure ac- 
tually unattainable. In only one 
month of last year—April—would it 
have been possible for mills to turn 
out substantially more flour than 
they did and the lag in that month 
was small. 

The achievement of near-capacity 
output is all the more remarkable 
when it is remembered that it was 
accomplished under unusual difficul- 
ties. During a large portion of the 
early part of the year, boxcars were 
so short as to threaten a wheat and 
flour famine, and again in the fall 
car supplies fell below the numbers 
needed for top efficiency. Most of 
the year passed under wartime condi- 
tions, and labor supplies were ex- 
tremely short, so much so that crews 
worked long hours of overtime in 
nearly all mills. The high produc- 
tion record is a tribute to the hard 
and efficient work of understaffed 
mill crews everywhere. 

During the first half of 1945, 33,- 
263,480 sacks of flour were milled 
by reporting mills in the Southwest 
and in the second half of the year 
33,918,627 sacks were milled. 

Gains were fairly uniform through- 
out the entire area, although Kansas 
City mills showed a slightly greater 
increase than other points. The de- 
cline shown in the accompanying 
table for Salina does not represent 
any lower rate of operation at that 
center, but was the result of the dis- 
astrous fire that eliminated one mill 
as a producing unit there early in 
the year. Otherwise, there would 
have been substantial total gains at 
Salina, too. 

The smoothing out of the custom- 
ary monthly production swings is 
shown in the accompanying tables of 
monthly output. 

Civilian per capita flour consump- 
tion continued at a high rate during 
the year and while military require- 
ments tapered off quickly as demobil- 





UNITED STATES CALENDAR YEAR FLOUR PRODUCTION 
The following table shows calendar year production of flour by mills reporting to The 


Northwestern Miller, in sacks: 








Northwest— 1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 
Minneapolis .......... 16,065,473 14,783,589 14,436,850 11,693,135 11,019,724 10,273,454 
Outside mills* ....... **31,228,972 25,595,307 23,355,608 21,193,905 19,539,656 18,955,219 

CE ere 47,294,445 40,378,896 37,792,458 32,887,040 30,559,380 29,228,673 

Southwest— 

Kansas City .......... 15,364,136 12,756,573 13,717,116 12,692,784 13,410,079 12,176,833 
EMM, Sod eigc bc owenee 5,088,353 4,630,485 4,572,113 4,209,876 3,892,486 3,479,990 
EEE 5 hoe Mcdncovece 4,136,513 4,672,630 4,699,575 4,517,145 4,479,219 4,511,173 
Outside mills ......... 42,593,105 38,573,281 37,959,685 32,526,992 30,031,859 27,507,379 

TOCMID nc cscvesscese 67,182,107 60,632,969 60,948,519 53,946,797 51,813,643 47,675,375 
BuUMRIO os. ove vdecec ces 26,341,479 24,849,936 23,990,365 20,408,674 19,953,137 19,214,531 
Central & S.E. states.. $30,996,723 $28,753,983 $28,336,121 20,005,026 20,638,834 21,455,103 
tNorth Pacific Coast.. 19,085,743 18,493,293 15,425,918 13,142,367 13,852,771 14,644,785 





Gfand totals 
*Includes Duluth-Superior and Sst. Paul. 
Portiand and Interior mills. 


eeeee 190,900,497 173,109,077 166,493,381 140,389,904 136,817,765 132,218,467 


**Preliminary. fIncludes Seattle, Tacoma, 


tIncludes production of mills not reported before May, 1943. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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ization increased, this was offset by 
liberal purchases of flour by the 
army for civilian relief feeding in 
occupied countries. Export sales 
between May 1, 1945, and Dec. 31, 
1945, totaled 14,403,099 sacks, over 
6,000,000 of which were made in No- 
vember and over 3,000,000 in Decem- 
ber. 


Minneapolis Calendar Year Flour Production 


Minneapolis flour production by mills 
which reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
by months and calendar years, in sacks: 


1945 1944 1943 1942 
Jan. 1,346,711 1,356,384 1,352,427 1,163,078 
Feb. 1,167,097 1,137,499 1,210,602 1,066,612 
Mch. 1,281,371 1,179,286 1,250,270 884,813 
April 1,351,360 1,094,898 1,120,602 720,521 
May = 1,404,854 1,147,031 960,597 821,377 
June 1,336,169 1,099,706 1,015,692 740,306 
July 1,249,613 1,127,290 947,005 821,820 
Aug. 1,360,720 1,275,929 1,155,611 958,709 
Sept. 1,301,987 1,322,483 1,295,420 1,080,611 
Oct. 1,520,064 1,412,444 1,429,634 1,219,814 
Nov. 1,436,275 1,295,951 1,409,407 990,674 
Dec. 1,309,252 1,334,688 1,289,583 1,224,800 





Tot. 16,065,473 14,783,589 14,436,850 11,693,135 


Buffalo Flour Production 
Wheat flour production of Buffalo mills 
which reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
by months and calendar years, in sacks: 


1945 1944 1943 1942 
Jan. 2,002,594 1,900,981 2,081,022 1,859,436 
Feb. 1,898,500 2,085,540 2,087,082 1,660,888 
Mch, 2,121,967 2,206,319 2,229,508 1,670,894 
April 2,152,891 1,900,070 1,554,264 1,524,651 
May 2,265,492 1,964,332 1,460,199 1,596,818 
June 2,236,258 2,006,711 1,928,700 1,558,421 
July 2,245,600 1,909,433 1,925,642 1,689,859 
Aug. 2,379,854 2,047,643 2,000,609 1,577,531 
Sept. 2,176,560 2,126,368 1,958,243 1,790,993 
Oct. 2,491,684 2,322,895 2,091,965 1,941,370 
Nov. 2,320,536 2,274,028 2,224,291 1,652,155 
Dec. 2,049,543 2,105,616 2,448,840 1,885,647 





Tot. 26,341,479 24,849,936 23,990,365 20,408,636 


Southwestern Flour Production 


The following table shows southwestern 
output by months for a period of years: 


1945 1944 1943 1942 
Jan. 65,625,867 5,696,961 5,288,923 4,643,859 
Feb. 5,170,412 5,338,925 4,722,355 4,074,229 
Mch. 5,798,335 5,028,140 5,223,109 4,149,559 
April 5,267,882 4,420,651 4,826,771 3,957,579 
May 5,723,078 4,839,858 4,210,549 4,132,968 
June 5,677,906 4,803,069 4,659,360 4,153,622 
July, 5,467,239 4,906,901 4,932,198 4,360,294 
Aug. 5,655,149 5,160,506 4,954,165 4,434,800 
Sept. 5,477,592 5,195,687 5,216,836 4,745,830 
Oct. 6,059,842 5,110,187 5,501,633 5,276,302 
Nov. 5,420,410 5,120,077 5,568,714 4,794,823 
Dec. 5,838,395 5,012,007 5,903,598 5,222,932 





Tot. 67,182,107 60,632,969 60,948,211 53,946,797 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DR. F. L. GUNDERSON TO SPEAK 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Dr. Frank L. 
Gunderson, vice president in charge 
of research and product development, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., will be the prin- 
cipal speaker at a meeting of the 
Northwest Section, American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists, to be 
held Jan. 25 at the Andrews Hotel. 





‘He will discuss the role of technical 


research and development in the fy- 
ture of American agriculture. 4 
luncheon will precede his address. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


CROP ASSOCIATION TO MEET 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—The Okla- 
homa Crop Improvement Association, 
sponsored by the Oklahoma Millers 
Association and other organizations, 
will meet in annual session Jan. 24 
with 75 delegates and seedmen in 
attendance. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


JOSEPH A. WALTER DIES 


Buffalo Broker Who Began Long 
Mill Management Career Early 
in Century Succumbs 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Joseph A. Walter, 
79, pioneer flour miller who started 
his career in the Northwest, died 
Jan. 16 after a three-day illness. A 
flour and feed broker and president 
of the Walter Milling Co., he had his 
offices in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building. He would have been 30 
March 21. 

Mr. Walter became general man- 
ager of the Duluth-Superior Milling 
Co., Duluth, in 1904, and in 1909 en- 
tered the employ of the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., New York, N. Y,, 
as general manager. In 1913, Mr. 
Walter came to Buffalo where he 
founded the Walter Milling Co., of 
which he was president for the rest 
of his life. 

This concern took over properties 
of the Banner Milling Co. in 1923, 
and sold them to what is now the 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. in 
1926. Mr. Walter continued the op- 
eration of his company as a flour 
broker and maintained offices in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building. 

During his milling career he had 
also been associated with the Cata- 
ract City Milling Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., and the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Kansas City. 

Born in Germany, he came to this 
country at the age of 14 years. He 
married Elizabeth Gloor in 1888, in 
Winona, Minn., who survives him. 
Other survivors are a daughter, Mrs. 
Florence E. Wrigley, Buenos Aires, 
and three sons, Harry J., Portland, 
Oregon, Alphonse R., Lebanon, Pa., 
and Norman E., Buffalo. 











1945 a Record Year in Cuban 
Imports But Slump Continues 


Havana, Cuba.—Although the slump into which Cuban imports of Unit- 
ed States flour fell in October continued throughout the last month of 1945, 
the year’s total represented a record year—2,305,728 200-lb bags, against 
1,463,294 bags in 1944 and a previous five-year average of 1,332,341 bags. 
December imports showed a 20,000-bag increase over the previous month, 
which can be seen in the accompanying table, but still fell far short of De- 
cember, 1944, imports, as was to be expected on termination of the special 


United States export subsidy. 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB SACKS) 








1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 

January .......... 91,255 93,915 142,357 108,578 165,394 311,414 
February ......... 95,099 167,362 161,348 181,517 249,560 248,140 
MAFOR oaivsinccccve 98,979 53,009 93,954 215,666 140,830 185,711 
104,394 235,078 145,090 114,361 127,973 

109,901 107,205 131,632 142,797 136,725 

68,571 127,214 111,700 199,329 $20,731 

85,298 109,457 166,935 118,702 339,636 

63,397 160,322 121,507 15,889 332,280 

82,989 47,561 66,858 9,320 261,662 

109,665 62,538 92,479 40,700 5,769 

November ........ 86,336 80,379 104,164 98,370 109,028 7,757 
December ........ 93,307 138,764 144,753 137,070 157,384 28,040 
Totals ....... 1,027,420 1,157,644 1,485,951 1,527,397 1,463,294 2,305,728 
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Butter Producers 
Use Protein 
Order as Wedge 


Washington, D. C.—How far the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture action in issuing a control 
order on proteins after the war has 
ended may go in providing a prece- 
dent for continued government con- 
trols over industry through USDA 
orders remains to be seen. The first 
reaction came from butter proces- 
sors, who immediately have request- 
ed that the USDA restore end-use 
controls over cream to halt the di- 
version of cream into fluid cream 
sales, whipping cream and ice cream. 

USDA dairy officials have repeat- 
edly stated that they didn’t have 
the right to channel a basic com- 
modity to any one class of. proces- 
sors at the expense of others after 
the war’s end. They preferred to let 
economic factors have free play in a 
competitive market. 

Now the butter people see that 
the USDA officially does not support 
this claim of free play-in a free mar- 
ket and insist that the butter in- 
dustry be given protection by the 
USDA against the inroads made on 
its supplies by the ice cream manu- 
facturer and seller of fluid cream 
through higher purchasing power 
available to these latter because of 
a distorted price relationship under 
Office of Price Administration ceil- 
ings. USDA dairy branch officials 
say that the butter processor is now 
armed with a very strong case in 
asking that the USDA end use con- 
trols be restored over cream. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAE Reorganized; 
New Appointments 


Announced 


Washington, D. C.—Top appoint- 
ments under the reorganization of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics recently ordered by Clinton P. 
Anderson, Secretary of Agriculture, 
were announced recently by Howard 
R. Tolley, chief of the bureau. F. F. 
Elliott, former chief economist of 
BAE, was named associate chief, and 
W. F. Callander, former chairman of 
the crop reporting board and recent- 
ly head of the agriculture division, 
bureau of the census, was named as- 
sistant chief in charge of crop and 
livestock statistics and chairman of 
the crop reporting board. 

Other appointments announced 
were: 

Sherman E. Johnson, former head 
of the division of farm management 
and costs, as assistant chief in charge 
of economic research in production; 
O. V. Wells, former chief program 
analyst in prices, income and market- 
ing, as assistant chief in charge of 
economic research in income distri- 
bution; Ray C. Smith, former chief 
Program analyst and chairman of the 
interbureau committee on postwar 
programs, as assistant chief in charge 
of program analysis and research in 
farm population and rural life, and 
Bushrod W. Allin, former assistant 
to the chief of BAE and chairman 
of the annual outlook conference, as 
chairman of the outlook and situation 
board. 

Under the reorganization, ordered 
by Secretary Anderson on Dec. 12 on 
the basis of recommendations by the 
committee on organization headed by 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


NEW WFO 9 ORDER CURBS 
PROTEIN MEAL CONSUMPTION 


Formula Feed Use Set at 100% of Year Ago on Quarterly 
Basis—Poultry Feed on Sliding Scale Down to 
85% on Monthly Basis—Reactions Divided 


Milton S. Eisenhower, president of 
Kansas State College, primary re- 
sponsibility for all agricultural sta- 
tistics and economic research is 
placed in the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and the bureau is desig- 
nated as the department’s authorita- 
tive source of economic information. 
The creation of the position of asso- 
ciate chief, who under the general 
supervision of the chief will be re- 
sponsible for co-ordination and im- 
proving all statistical services and 
economic research of the department, 
and of the four assistant chiefs in 
charge of specific fields of the bu- 
reau’s work in economic research, is 
designed to insure improved method- 
ology and adequate coverage in the 
department’s services in the field of 
economics and statistics and to elim- 
inate duplication. 

The outlook and situation board 
will be responsible for the technical 
review and approval of all economic 
outlook and situation reports issued 
by the department. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Export Subsidy 
Rate on Flour 
Holds at 12c 


The export subsidy rate on flour 
shipped from Atlantic and Gulf ports 
remains at 12c sack until Feb. 1, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. has an- 
nounced. This export subsidy is in 
addition to the current domestic sub- 
sidy of 314%4c bu on wheat ground for 
flour in all areas outside of the Pa- 
cific coast. Export shipments of flour 
from Pacific coast ports do not re- 
ceive the 12c export subsidy. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GRAIN EXPORTS INCREASE 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Grain exports 
from the port of Philadelphia to- 
taled 49,245,872 bus for 1945, the 
largest since 1922, according to, John 
H. Frazier, managing director of the 
commercial exchange. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MICHIGAN BAKERY ALLIES 
CHOOSE OFFICERS FOR ’46 


R. A. Belanger of the Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Detroit, was 
re-elected secretary of the Michigan 
Bakers Allied Trades Association, at 
the association’s annual meeting. 
Other officers elected were: W. H. 
Hines of Procter & Gamble, presi- 
dent; Warren G. Davisson, Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Jackson, vice presi- 
dent. 


























BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STANDARD MILLING HEAD 
TO SPEAK AT MEETING 


Chicago, Ill—Joseph C. Beaven, 
president of the Standard Milling 
Co., will be the guest speaker at a 
luncheon meeting of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors Feb. 
8 at the Continental Hotel. Mr. 
Beaven will discuss ‘What Is Ahead 
in the Milling Business.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


$100,000 FIRE DESTROYS 
COLUMBIA RIVER MILL 


Wilbur, Wash.—Fire destroyed the 
Columbia River Milling Co.’s flour 
mill here, Jan. 7, as well as a ware- 
house containing wheat. Loss was 
estimated at more than $100,000 by 
company officials. 
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By JoHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Washington, D. C.—In an unprece- 
dented step, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, with the 
issuance of amendment 4 to WFO 9, 
effective Jan. 16 at noon, has told 
the poultry industry. that it must 
liquidate its flocks at a prescribed 
rate between now and May 1 or, fail- 
ing that, there will not be sufficient 
formula feeds available to carry 
flocks at their present levels. 

After weeks of indecision and un- 
der the prodding of representatives 
of the feed industry and cattle rais- 
ers, the USDA finally restored war- 
time control over protein meals after 
the war emergency was ended. 

Under the terms of the amend- 
ment, the USDA has ruled that no 
person can use a larger percentage 
of protein in the manufacture of 
poultry feed in 1946 than the follow- 
ing percentages of the quantity so 
used in the corresponding month of 
1945: January and February, 100%; 
March, 95%; April, 90%, and for the 
balance of the year 85%. 


In Line With Goals 

According to USDA officials this 
is a realistic means of translating the 
use of proteins in poultry feeds into 
proper relationship with poultry goals 
as announced by the USDA for 1946. 
These goals call for a reduction of 
15% in egg goals and a 17% de- 
crease in chickens raised on farms. 

The official announcement states 
that the necessity for the issuance 
of the order arises from the heavy 
drain on protein supplies because of 
the large number of poultry on farms, 
a near record volume of cattle feed- 
ing this winter and the feeding of 
hogs to unusually heavy weights. 

These same critics of the order now 
believe that with this precedent es- 
tablished, every other type of proc- 
essor who finds his basic commodi- 
ties in short supply will ask the 
USDA to give them similar assist- 
ance. One group which might be 
expected to ask aid at once is the 
corn milling industry, particularly the 
white corn millers, who claim an 
acute shortage of this commodity. 

If the poultry industry should 








Kansas City, Mo. — Millers and 
grain dealers are showing consider- 
able ingenuity in arranging barters, 
combination sales and carrying 
charge plans as a means of jarring 


grain loose from 
Corn for bullishly inclined 

holders. Many of 

the reports circu- 
Aunt Emma cae a tae 
circles probably are more pictur- 
esque than true. Mentioned were 
the sale of a car of corn which hinged 
on a five-day hotel reservation for 
Aunt Emma at a leading Chicago ho- 
tel, a “bonus” of a bird dog for a car 
of wheat, the sale of a round lot of 
millfeed provided a couple of cars 
of substandard oats were accepted 
in the transaction, etc. 


claim discrimination in the order, it 
might be justified in the provision 
concerning the use of proteins in 
formula feeds. Under the amended 
order, feed manufacturers are or- © 
dered to limit use of proteins in for- 
mula feeds to not more than 100% of 
their use rate during the correspond- 
ing calendar quarter of 1945.. 

A 5% set-aside is ordered for the 
four major oilseed proteins for Jan- 
uary, but the set-aside rate for Febru- 
ary will be announced Jan. 25. It is 
hoped that this set-aside percentage 
can be held at this level. Prior to 
the issuance of the order, USDA 
Officials have stated that the set- 





CUSTOM MIXERS’ POSITION 


Washington, D. C.—In answer to 
a direct question asked by the North- 
western Miller, it was stated at the 
USDA that the new protein control 
regulation, WFO 9, Amendment 4, 
would affect custom mixers only in 
regard to the limitations on use of 
protein meal in poultry feeds. They 
may operate as they did under the 
old order, as far as their operations 
concern feeds other than that for 
poultry. They must, however, fol- 
low the restrictions in the order in 
using protein in poultry mixes. 





aside pool would not be used to sup- 
ply companies within the industry 
which were out of ingredients, but 
that this pool would be used primarily 
for distribution into clearly demon- 
strated shortage areas. Where the 
poultry population has’ not been 
liquidated in line with the USDA 
recommended goals, it seems fairly 
certain that none of the set-aside 
reserve will be channeled for their 
relief. 

A positive ban is placed on the 
use of whole or ground soybeans in 
livestock or poultry feed and fer- 
tilizer, and inventory restrictions on 
feed manufacturers not to exceed a 





For the month of January it was 
learned at the USDA that feed pro- 
duction prior to Jan. 16 is overlooked 
and the use rate of proteins in the 
various categories of feed will be au- 
thorized at 50% for the balance of 
that month. 


SARA AARAAAAAAAAAA 


30-day supply, based on 1945 use or 
sale rates, are imposed 

Feeders, however, may accept de- 
liveries of protein meal in ton lots, 
provided such deliveries are not made 
more frequently than such deliveries 
in 1945. Ranchmen may accept de- 
liveries in such quantities as neces- 
sary to maintain readily available 
supplies under Office of Defense 
Transportation restrictions. 

Soybean inventory restrictions on 
processors or manufacturers or seed 
dealers prohibit purchase or accept- 
ance of soybeans which would cause 
inventories to exceed such require- 

(Continued on page 37.). . 
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Truman Asks Price Control Extension 





“RELUCTANTLY” RECOMMENDS 


SUBSIDY CONTINUATION, ALSO 


Commodity Credit Corp. Will Need $1,500,000,000 for 
Stabilization, Price Support and Other Programs, 
President Tells Congress 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—An additional 
full year of price control authority 
after June 30, 1946, and an indefinite 
extension of the major Office of 
Price Administration food subsidies 
beyond the present termination date 
of June 30, 1946, has been recom- 
mended to Congress by President 
Truman in his speech to Congress 
on the state of the nation. 

Citing the inflationary pressures 
of food prices on OPA ceilings, the 
President said: “If we expect to 
maintain a steady economy we shall 
have to maintain price and rent con- 
trol for many months to come. In- 
flationary pressures on prices are 
now at an all-time peak. Unless the 
Price Control Act is renewed there 
would be no limit to which our price 
levels would soar.” 

Concerning the extension of sub- 
sidies, President Truman acknowl- 
edged the general dislike of this 
mechanism by business men and farm 
producers but he said that the ex- 
pected decline in food prices had 
failed to occur and is not likely to 
occur for months to come. This 
brings him to the “reluctant” con- 
clusion that food subsidies must be 
continued beyond June 30, 1946. If 
the subsidies were to be dropped as 
the law now requires, the President 
stated that food prices on the whole 
would advance more than 8%, re- 
flecting an over-all rise in the gen- 
eral cost of living index of more 
than 3%. Bread, the President said, 
would go up about a cent a loaf. 

On the agricultural front, the 
President reaffirmed a determination 
of the administration to make good 
its price support commitments on 
agricultural commodities during the 
reconversion period. It will be re- 
membered that since Congress failed 
to declare the end of the war emer- 
gency before its holiday recess, this 
support commitment now runs 
through all of the calendar year 
1948. 

In this period of protection for 
the farm producer, the President 
sees a breathing spell wherein Con- 
gress can study a basic plan for agri- 
culture which will assure the farm- 
er a fair share of the national in- 
come and provide an agricultural 
production pattern which will fit the 
nation’s needs. : 

The school lunch program, long a 
Congressional favorite, is brought out 
by the President as a means where- 
by. the people whose incomes fall 
below essential levels will be able 
to obtain nutritional living stand- 
ards for their children. The Presi- 
dent believes that a permanent school 
lunch program should be adopted in 
time for operation when school opens 
next year. Other supplementary 


food distribution plans are intimat- 
ed but not specified by the President. 

The gravity of the farm price sup- 
port program as ordered by Con- 
gress may be measured by the state- 
ment of the President that for the 
1947 fiscal year, Commodity Credit 
Corp. will require for price stabiliza- 
tion, price support and other pro- 
grams approximately _double_ the 
money used for these purposes in the 
1946 fiscal year. The President esti- 
mates that CCC will need $1,500,- 
000,000 for these purposes. This 
huge fund will not necessarily rep- 
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resent new appropriations by Con- 

gress but will be obtained in part 

from several sources such as an ear- 
marked fund of $500,000,000 of Lend- 

Lease money which was unused and 

diverted to supplement the impaired 

resources of CCC. 
—_——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

CHEMISTS TO MEET 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The Niagara Fron- 
tier Section, American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, will hold a din- 
ner meeting Jan. 25 at MacDoel’s 
restaurant. Dr. Alexander Schwarc- 
man, research director for Spencer 

Kellogg & Sons, Inc., will be the prin- 

cipal speaker on the program. His 

topic will be “The Power of Atomic 

Energy.” 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
WORKERS VOTE TO STRIKE 
Enid, Okla. — Employees of the 

Pilisbury “Mills, Inc., plant here have 

voted to. strike if wage demands 

made through their union, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Grain Processors, 











are not met. The date of the walk- 
out was being held in abeyance pend- 
ing the company’s reply to a counter 
wage offer advanced by the work- 
ers. Details of the wage dispute were 
not revealed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PENN BAKERS CHOOSE 
A. H. SCHMIDT PRESIDENT 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers Association, at its an- 
nual convention at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, here, Jan. 13-15, 
elected the following officers to serve 
during the year: president, Albert H. 
Schmidt, Harrisburg; vice president, 
John R. Dwyer, Erie; secretary, 
Theodore Staab, Philadelphia,, and 
treasurer, C. Frank Summy, Jr., Lan- 
caster. 

S. P. Stallworth, executive of Ertl 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and an 
association official, announced that 
headquarters will be removed from 
Philadelphia to Harrisburg, Pa. 











Industry Agitated Over Possible 
Shutdowns, Due to Wheat Famine 


Kansas City, Mo.—The appalling 
possibility that flour mills may have 
to shut down before the end of the 
crop year for lack of wheat continues 
to agitate the milling industry. So 
far no official steps have been taken 
by government agencies to meet 
what may become an extremely seri- 
ous situation, although there is some 
indication that facts presented to the 
government at recent Washington 
conferences have made an impression 
on the minds of those officials who 


were present. 

The position of the flour milling 
industry is that the present crisis in 
wheat supplies is to a large extent 
the result of government regulations, 
plus the heavy drain on wheat repre- 
sented by the big export program of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. For that 
reason, millers feel that it is up to 
the government to take some steps 
to unwind the knot that is. soon to 
hamper mill operations. 


Federation Discusses Problem 


Further discussion of the wheat 
problem took place Jan. 19 at a meet- 
ing of the executive committee of 
the Millers National Federation in 
Chicago, and some specific recom- 
mendations were made. Members of 
the committee were unanimously 
alarmed over the grain outlook for 
the remainder of the crop year. 

With CCC stocks all earmarked for 
export to fill foreign relief commit- 
ments, there is some indication that 
present holdings of wheat are not 
sufficient to take care of relief prom- 
ises fully and that the CCC may 
again enter the market before the 
new crop to make up a deficit. 

But statistics show that there is 
simply not enough wheat in the coun- 
try to take care of mill needs at cur- 
rent operating levels and an addi- 
tional heavy movement for export. 

A recent survey by the Associated 
Millers of Kansas Wheat of the situ- 
ation in four southwestern states in- 


dicates how tight the supply picture 
is and is typical to a large degree 
of all other areas. 

In that survey it was reported that 
mills representing 309,550 sacks daily 
capacity owned 35,383,633 bus of 
wheat in all positions as of Jan. 1, 
1946, including wheat on hand and 
bought to arrive. This represented 
approximately 49 days’ full operating 
time. The mills included all plants 
in Kansas and Kansas City, Mo., plus 
a substantial part of the commercial 
capacity of Texas, Oklahoma and 
Nebraska. 

To run these mills at 95% of ca- 
pacity from Jan. 1 to July 15, 1946, 
would require 116,099,592 bus. The 
difference between current wheat 
stocks and wheat required during 
that period is 80,715,959 bus, which 
must be bought in that time. 

Trade reports indicate that there 
is little or no wheat in country, sub- 
terminal or terminal elevators that 
is free, all of it apparently being sold 
to millers to cover flour sales or to 
the CCC. Thus, the major source of 
the needed 80,715,959 bus must be 
wheat now on farms, from which 
must be deducted carry-overs’ and 
damaged grain unfit for milling. The 
farm supply picture looks like this: 


Farm stocks 


Jan. 1, 1946 

(bus) 
Se are oe ot SNC ir ee 62,300,000 
ee ee eee 10,600,000 
WN Pe hil oO aad CNRN CS a oe ow ee 5,000,000 
INOUFERRA. «cs des bee cisteccvcsese 28,900,000 
FOE cae ites tit wvenbiceess 106,800,000 


Less normal amount carried over 


by farmers, 4% of crop..... 16,000,000 
90,800,000 

Less damaged, unfit for milling, 
6% of -.farm. stocks ........ 5,340,000 
Total available ............ 85,460,000 


Thus, farm stocks are barely suffi- 
cient statistically to cover mill needs 
for the remainder of the crop year. 
It is probably true that some new 
crop wheat. will be_ available before 
the July 15 date used above, but this 
would be more than offset by the fact 





that many central states millers 
will be drawing .wheat from these 
four states in the next four or five 
months. It is also obvious that all 
of the eligible wheat on farms will 
not and cannot move, and present 
market indications are that it will 
be difficult to get farmers to sell lib- 
erally for the next few months. 

It is interesting to note also that 
in its estimates of wheat export 
movement for the last half of the 
current crop year, the Department of 
Agriculture expects that of.the total 
of 197,000,000 bus estimated to move 
overseas, 33,000,000 are forecast to 
come from Kansas and 21,000,000 
from Nebraska, the remainder to be 
made up of 118,000,000 bus from the 
spring wheat area of the Northwest 
and 25,000,000 bus from the Pacific 
Coast. Unless these amounts are al- 
ready under lock and key, they will 
be difficult to pry loose. 
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FURTHER DELAY GRANTED 
IN BEMIS STRIKE REPORT 


Minneapolis, Minn.—A further ex- 
tension of one week in which to sub- 
mit. a report was granted the fact 
finding commission appointed by Gov. 
Edward J. Thye of Minnesota to in- 
vestigate the dispute between the 
Textile Workers Union (CIO) repre- 
senting the employees, and the man- 
agement of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
plant in Minneapolis. 

The report was to have been sub- 
mitted Jan. 15 but thé minority 
group on thé commission asked for 
time in which to prepare its report, 
which will be submitted Jan. 22. 

The employees voted last Nov. 27 
to strike. The governor’s action in 
appointing a fact finding commission 
automatically delayed the strike until 
that body’s report is submitted. The 
union is seeking an increase in wages 
and uniform contract negotiation in 
all Bemis plants in the United States, 
instead of on a plant-by-plant basis. 
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MILLERS SEEK MEANS 
TO MOVE FARM WHEAT 


Southern Illinois Group Would Ask 
Federal Aid to Meet Impend- 
ing Wheat Shortage 


St. Louis, Mo.—Ways to meet the 
impending wheat shortage was a 
prime topic of discussion at the meet- 
ing of the Southern Illinois Millers 
Association in St. Louis, Jan. 15. 
Many theories were advanced as to 
ways in which wheat could be started 
moving from farms, including a Com- 
modity Credit Corp. guarantee of 
paying any ceiling advances that 
might be made for the remainder of 
the crop year, similar to the action 
taken last year on corn when that 
grain was so desperately needed by 
wet corn processors. 

Millers expressed the opinion that 
if the government could take such 
action to help corn _ processors 
through a supply crisis, federal agen- 
cies should be willing to extend sim- 
jlar help to the essential flour mill- 
ing industry. 

There was considerable criticism 
of the lack of government apprecia- 
tion of the flour miller’s problem. 
It was suggested that if the CCC 
export program was to be allowed 
to curtail milling operations for do- 
mestic needs the least the govern- 
ment could do would be to allocate 
that wheat to mills for grinding for 
export to allow the industry to main- 
tain running time on foreign relief 
shipments. Such a program should 
be urged on Congress, it was added. 

Another suggestion made was for 
an exchange of CCC current wheat 
holdings with millers, the latter re- 
placing the wheat later from stocks 
now on contract for future shipment. 
There are three possible avenues of 
relief for the bag supply scarcity, 
Hill Clark of the Millers National 
Federation told the meeting. These 
are: (1) increase the cotton set- 
aside for bag manufacturers in the 
current quarter; (2) skip the finish- 
ing operations on bag cloth and thus 
make available more sheetings for 
bags in the current quarter; (3) re- 
duce exports of bagging materials, 
not a very important item now. 

Mr. Clark said that there had been 
a good response to the plea that 
millers write their congressmen, but 
that this pressure must be continued 
and that millers should point out 
that the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration’s alibi that burlap alloca- 
tions are being increased to offset 
cotton reductions is phoney. Mr. 
Clark cited the following figures: 

In the past quarter, bag manufac- 
turers received 165,000,000 yds of 
cloth and drew on cotton textile in- 
ventories for an additional 15,000,000 
yds, or a total of 180,000,000. In 
the first quarter of 1946, their cotton 
textile allocation is only 125,000,000 
yds, a deficit of 55,000,000 below the 
previous quarter’s use. In addition, 
allocation of burlap to the industry 
has been reduced 43,000,000 yds, mak- 
ing an over-all net deficit of 98,- 
000,000 yds. The government owns 
42,000,000 yds of unallocated burlap, 
but the stock is in Calcutta, India, 
Which is 40 days away from the 
U. S. and 60 days away from becom- 
ing converted bags, so little help can 
be expected from that stockpile in 
the current emergency. 


Subsidy End Probed 
_.A discussion of the possible sub- 
Sidy termination developments led 
to the conclusion that it was almost 
certain that the payménts will be 
continued for all mills until Juné 30, 
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and that the government will have 
to make some move-in that matter 
before Feb. 20, at the latest. Prob- 
ably an announcement will be made 
within a few days. 

Millers were urged to write their 
congressmen in protest against any 
extension of the subsidy beyond June 
30, and it was pointed out that the 
sharper competitive conditions likely 
to prevail on the next crop will pro- 
vide enough difficulties without hav- 
ing to contend with subsidy uncer- 
tainties, too. It was agreed that it 
is not possible now to prepare a suit- 
able clause for domestic sales con- 
tracts protecting the miller against 
subsidy loss, until the conditions were 
more clearly defined in regard to ter- 
mination. 

There was considerable discussion 
of the protein content specifications 
required on millfeed tags in some 
southern states, and it was pointed 
out that an effort is now being made 
to write into state statutes reason- 
able protein standards or . secure 
elimination of such standards en- 
tirely. 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Associa- 
tion, spoke on several Washington 
developments affecting the milling 
industry. 

Paul B. Schurmann, Hanover Star 
Milling Co., Germantown, IIl., presi- 
dent of the Southern Illinois group, 
was chairman of the meeting. About 
72 were present during the meeting 
and at the luncheon. 
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TRAFFIC MEN PLAN 
GRIEVANCE MEETING 


~<>— 
Minneapolis Shippers to Discuss Serv- 
ice Improvements With Railroad 
Representatives Jan. 23 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Minne- 
apolis Traffic Association has sched- 
uled a meeting to be held here Jan. 
23 to discuss remedial measures that 
would eliminate the many serious 
delays and traffic congestions in the 
Minneapolis switching district. Many 
observers in the trade here predict 
that it will be the most important 
meeting in many years for grain in- 
terests. 

All of the interested railroads, have 
promised to have several of their 
key traffic men present and, of course, 
milling and grain interests in the 
Northwest will be well represented. 

In calling the meeting, Frank B. 
Townsend, executive vice president 
of the Traffic Association, pointed 
out that the delays in switching serv- 
ice on both inbound and outbound 
loads and on empty cars have caused 
shippers many thousands of dollars 
in added expenses and have greatly 
increased the cost of railroad opera- 
tion. This condition has been appar- 
ent during the past few years, but only 
during the last year or so has it been 
necessary to resort to embargoes on 
carload and l.c.l. traffic. Thousands 
of. loaded cars have been delayed in 
the terminals, and have contributed 
to the acute car shortage, when cars 
were needed for country grain load- 
ing. 

The general switching system as a 
whole will be discussed and sug- 
gestions asked for possible improve- 
ment. The question of an outer belt 
line to relieve the congestion in the 
city will be considered, with particu- 
lar reference to the needs of mills 
and elevators. Greater use of the 
Minnesota Transfer Railway for 
through traffic, and for interchange 
of loaded and empty cars, is on the 
agenda. 
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W. C. Engel 


Standard Milling Co. Purchased 
by J. C. Beaven and W. C. Engel 


Chicago, Ill.—J. C. Beaven, presi- 
dent, and W. C. Engel, vice president 
of Standard Milling Co., Chicago, 
have announced that they have en- 
tered into a contract for the purchase 
of the milling and grain elevator 
properties, flour brand names, inven- 
tories and certain miscellaneous as- 
sets of Standard Milling Co. An Illi- 
nois corporation was formed for the 
purpose. 

The contract will be closed some 
weeks henée upon completion of cer- 
tain financing arrangements by the 
purchaser company. 

The family flour brands—Ceresota, 
Heckers’ and Aristos—are to be in- 
cluded in the purchase. Both the 
manufacturing and the merchandis- 
ing of these brands will be handled 
by the new company which will as- 
sume the corporate name of Standard 
Milling Co., a name that has been 
well known to the milling and bak- 
ing industries and to the consuming 
public for a long period. 

This action will bring together un- 
der unified direction the family flour 
and the bakery flour business of the 
company which have been handled by 


two separate sales organizations in 
the past. 

Messrs. Beaven and Engel will be 
the chief executives of the new or- 
ganization and no change is contem- 
plated in the other officers and ad- 
ministrative personnel and sales _ or- 
ganization, except for the replace- 
ment of those who do not elect to 
enter the employ of the new com- 
pany. ° 

The new company intends to con- 
tinue the employment of all employ- 
ees of the old company who elect to 
enter the employment of the newly 
formed organization. In addition, it 
is intended to employ certain mem- 
bers of Best Foods, Inc., organization 
who were formerly engaged in the 
distribution of family flour. 

“Operating as an individual con- 
cern, separate and apart from any 
other company, brings management, 
merchandising and other operations 
of the business together under uni- 
fied direction,” Mr. Beaven said. “We 
believe this will prove valuable to 
the future development and growth 
of Standard Milling Co., and enable 
us to better serve the users of its 
products,” he added. 





Baking Industry Asks Quick 


Action on Sugar Re-allocation 


Chicago, Ill.—The baking industry, 
concerned over what it considers the 
spotty execution of an OPA policy to 
re-allocate “abandoned” allotments 
of sugar, has requested immediate 
action from George A. Dice, director 
of sugar rationing, in letters signed 
by executives of both the American 
Bakers Association and the Associat- 
ed Retail Bakers of America. 

The two associations also have bul- 
letinized their membership to write 
Mr. Dice’s office and to explain in 
detail what their experiences have 
been with sugar re-allocation. 

Calling for an amendment to Re- 
vised Ration Order 3, an ABA let- 
ter dated Jan. 8 over the signature 
of John T. McCarthy, association 
president, described differential treat- 
ment afforded bakers throughout the 
country by different regional offices 
and pointed out that bakers, who are 
operating on a 60% quota and no car- 


ryover, “are hard put to meet the 
demands of the customers.” 

Mr. McCarthy recalls OPA instruc- 
tions to field offices issued in 1944 
and reports that ABA was informed 
by the agency “several months ago” 
that an amendment was being draft- 
ed “to correct this obviously unfair 
situation,” requesting immediate ac- 
tion. 

“The closing of bakeries in various 
markets has presented a _ serious 
problem almost since the beginning 
of rationing,” a letter of the same 
date by Frank G. Jungewaelter, 
ARBA executive secretary, reminds 
Mr. Dice. “In the absence of ‘action 
by the OPA to increase the bases. of 
remaining bakeries appropriately, 
the ‘abandonment’ of the. bases of 
the closed establishments has meant 
a reduction in the supply of bakery 
products for consumers in those mar- 
kets.” 
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FLOUR BUSINESS CONTROLLED 


BY MILLS’ ABILITY TO OFFER 


Domestic and Foreign Demand Continues Active, But All 
Orders Cannot Be Accepted—Cuban Program 
Sales Under Way—Prices Strong 


Inquiry for flour continues active 
from both domestic and foreign 
sources, but the volume of business 
is controlled entirely by the ability 
of mills to offer. It appears that the 
business swings to and fro between 
the spring and winter wheat regions 


and last week was 
concentrated in the for- 
9 mer area. Large and 
Alicea small bakers evidence 
verege a desire to keep booked 


ahead and as_ with- 
drawals are made, they 
are replaced with new orders. In 
some instances, buyers are said to 
be ordering out flour and placing it 
in owned or rented storage as a 
reserve against possible future short- 
ages. With wheat likely to remain 
scarce and strong the remainder of 
the crop year, buyers do not expect 
flour prices to decline, and therefore 
are inclined to take on as much flour 
as mills will let them have. The av- 
erage of all bookings made last week 
was around 100% of capacity. 

Export demand still is in excess of 
available supplies. Bookings got un- 
der way last week on the new Cuban 
program, with the majority of busi- 
ness placed in the spring wheat area 
so far. Some mills were unable to 
take as much of this business as they 
would have liked, due to wheat and 
bag scarcities and a sold up posi- 
tion. Several other countries are 
asking for flour in quantities above 
mills’ ability to offer. 

The volume of spring wheat flour 
business is limited only by the quan- 


tity mills are able to offer. Domestic 
inquiry is of steady character, as 
buyers maintain forward reserves 


against possible future shortages. | 


Millers are able to get full ceilings 
for the flour they have to offer. High 
protein clears are especially wanted, 
but are very scarce. Efforts of 
some mills to buy clears to fill stand- 
ing orders find offerings lacking. Lib- 
eral sales of spring wheat flour were 
made on the new Cuban program, al- 
though some doubt is expressed that 
the full requirements of 864,000 200- 
lb bags can be supplied by mills with- 
in the purchase time limit. Peru, 
Brazil, Spain and Holland are inquir- 
ing for substantial amounts, but mill 
offerings are restricted by wheat and 
subsidy uncertainties. and confusion 
over the rumored licensing procedure 
to govern foreign sales. Last week’s 
bookings by spring wheat mills rep- 
resented 137% of capacity, as com- 
pared with 87% a week previous and 
80% a year ago. 


Southwestern Business Fair 


Flour business continues of fair 
volume in the Southwest, but mills 
probably could double bookings if 
sales could readily be covered with 
wheat. Reduction of backlogs per- 
mits some bookings in keeping with 
the tendency to hold forward book- 
ings at the limit permitted by sub- 
sidy regulations. Sales in the South- 
west last week averaged 62% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 127% in the 
preceding week and 38% a year ago. 
The interest of bakers in buying 





Active Semolina Inquiry Stymied 
By Growing Durum Wheat Scarcity 


Inquiry for semolina continues 
good, with eastern manufacturers 
striving to keep booked well in ad- 
vance, regardless of the fact that 
millers are anxious to keep their 
bookings within subsidy limitations. 
There is too much uncertainty about 
the subsidy to permit accepting all 
the business offered. 

The chief concern of durum millers 
now is the pronounced scarcity of 
wheat. It was hoped that after Jan. 
1 farmers would cash in their storage 
tickets, so that country elevator 
stocks could be moved to terminals, 
but to date the anticipated free 
movement has not materialized. Ter- 
minal receipts continue light, and are 
applied against “to arrive” contracts. 
Cash offerings on the trading floor at 
Minneapolis have about reached the 
vanishing point. 

Of course, “to arrive” offerings are 
still free enough, but mills have to 
depend upon actual deliveries. Mill 
stocks are getting light, and if de- 
liveries do not pick up very material- 
ly at an early date, production will 
have to curtailed, millers report. 

Added to worries about the scar- 
city of wheat, is the difficulty in get- 
ting bags and an increasing short- 
age in boxcars. More cars are being 
delivered to northwestern roads by 
eastern carriers in response to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s 





order to this effect, but the net re- 
sult has not been sufficient. The 
commission is being asked to extend 
this order for another two or three 
weeks. . 

Eastern production of macaroni 
products continues at manpower ca- 
pacity in an effort to reduce the 
backlog of orders. Demand, while 
below wartime levels, is active, as 
wholesalers and chain stores try to 
build up stocks, influenced by con- 
cern over the possible termination of 
the flour subsidy program. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Jan. 19, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better...... $1.76 $1.76 
2 Durum or better...... 1.75 1.76 
3 Durum or better...... 1.74 eves 
4 Burum or better...... 1.73 
5 Durum or better...... 1.71% Pans 
1 Red Durum .......... 1.66 1.66 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the 
week (nine companies), a year ago and the 
cumulative crop year, % of capacity based 
on six-day week as 100%. 

% of 


Weekly 
capacity 
Ram. 18-38 66. fwisieys *206,888 ° 109 
Previous week 242,579 115 
Year ago 202,418 96 


Crop year 
production 
6,020,987 
6,006,315 


July i-Jan 19, 
July 1-Jan. 20, 


*Nine companies estimated. 
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flour, both for immediate use and for 
storage, either on the premises or 
in outside warehouses, continues ac- 
tive, keeping volume of inquiry at a 
substantial level. Although mills are 
in a better subsidy position with re- 
spect to unfilled orders than they 
were on Jan. 1, much of the inquiry 
is being turned down, as wheat, bag 
and boxcar shortages restrict produc- 
tion. Export demand for flour shows 
no abatement. Interest from the 
Orient is growing with several lots 
recently sold for delivery there, and 
others going to Brazil, the French 
Colonial Mission, Spain and Portugal. 
Cuban business booked has been 
light. 


Demand Exceeds Offers 


Attention in the Buffalo area is 
centered in procurement of wheat 
and bags, and sales are being made 
on a highly restricted basis. Tre- 
mendous pressure of demand and 
limited offerings in New York are 
causing mills either to refuse sales or 
allot their flour on the basis of need. 
Great effort is being turned to getting 
back contracts filled by brokers, job- 
bers and bakers. Replacement pur- 
chases to cover buyers up to 90 and 
120 days keyed the generally slow 
picture of flour business in the Bos- 
ton area. ' 

The Philadelphia market continues 
firm to strong on flour, although mills 
are limiting offerings as concern in- 
creases over inadequate country of- 
ferings of wheat. The heavy back- 
log of government, export and do- 
mestic orders compels curtailment of 
new business. Pittsburgh reports 
flour trade good, with bakers inter- 
ested in keeping commitments as 
close to 120 days as possible. Some 
mills report orders lost because cus- 
tomers would not place orders with- 
out clears being included. 


Mills Restrict Sales 


In Chicago, unwillingness of many 
mills to accept bookings, due to the 
short supply of wheat, is a limiting 
factor. Sales are held to smaller 
lots at ceilings. Cleveland flour busi- 
ness continues in good volume, but 
jobbers and bakers report business 
increasingly difficult. Mills report 
wheat, sack and boxcar shortages, 
and bakers are hampered by scar- 
city of sugar and shortening. St. 
Louis demand continues good, but 
sellers. are cautious and limited 
amounts are the rule in sales. A 
truckers’ strike is restricting deliv- 
ery of flour already on track. Cen- 
tral states mills report demand for 
flour is much more than can be met. 

Demand in the Pacific Northwest 
is heavy enough in both export and 
domestic fields to insure full opera- 
tions for weeks to come. As in all 
other sections, the scarcity of bags, 
wheat and boxcars is restricting new 
bookings. Export business to the 
Orient still is considered light, but 
mills are sending representatives 
abroad with the goal of re-establish- 
ing Philippine and Chinese connec- 
tions as soon as conditions are sta- 
bilized. 

Production 


Flour production showed little 
change last week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, representing 73% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 3,751,611 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,823,641 sacks in the 
preceding week and 3,593,155 sacks, 
in the corresponding week .a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 
3,654,965 sacks and three years ago 
with 64% of the mills reporting the 
figure was 3,343,968. Production in 
the Northwest increased 14,000 sacks 
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over last week and decreased 39,000 
sacks in the Southwest. Buffalo out- 
put decreased 107,000 sacks, central] 
and southeastern states increased 68. 
000 and the north Pacific Coast was 
down 7,000. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BARTERING CONTROLS 
ALL FEED OFFERINGS 


—~<>— 
Liberal Millfeed Tonnage Moves on 
Swaps and Old Contracts; De- 
mand Continues Heavy 








Open market offerings of any kind 
of by-product feed ingredients on a 
cash sale basis are exceedingly lim- 
ited and in many instances nonexis- 
tent. The practice of bartering one 
commodity for another has virtually 
replaced all normal methods of ob- 
taining _ supplies, 
with many in- 
stances of trades 
running into the 
fourth and fifth 
positions before 
the end result is accomplished. Start- 
ed in a small way as a means of ob- 
taining some of the scarcest items, 
the swapping practice has reached 
alarming proportions. Virtually all 
segments of the feed industry now 
deplore the barter methods, but the 
vicious practice is difficult to control 
because of the fact that so much 
feed already is out of regular trad- 
ing channels and the pressing need 
for ingredients to satisfy the unabat- 
ed formula feed demand keeps every- 
one searching for supplies. Prices 
remain nominally at the ceiling, 
which holds the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture index at its 
recent level of 166.1, but money is 
not the principal factor in obtaining 
supplies of feedstuffs ingredients. 


Millfeeds on Old Orders 

In spring wheat milling area, mills 
are running near capacity. Millfeed 
output, therefore, is liberal, but the 
large tonnage which comes out daily 
makes no dent in the tight situation. 
Applications on old contracts, plus 
new car and truck orders, account 
for more tonnage than mills can sup- 
ply. Constantly in the background is 
the unquenchable demand from for- 
mula feed manufacturers. This class 
of trade stands ready to take on 
mixed cars with any kind of flour 
which mills want to sell in order to 
get the feed. Because of continued 
shortage of boxcars, many mills fa- 
vor truck lot orders. 

Offerings of wheat feeds remain 
scarce at all milling centers. At 
Chicago, practically the entire out- 
put goes into mixed cars or truck 
deliveries at mill doors. Despite 
record production in the Kansas City 
area, offerings of wheat millfeeds are 
at low levels, except on a barter or 
swap basis. Because of the tight- 
ness in cash wheat, mills utilize mill- 
feed on a considerable scale to at- 
tract wheat. Some mills offer one 
car of bran for three cars of wheat, 
while others exchange both bran and 
shorts for corn. Mills in the Buffalo 
area report no accumulation of stocks 
and no general offerings. 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 61,904 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. This. compares 
with an output of 64,607 tons in the 
week prévious and 56,623 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 1,714,334 
tons as compared with 1,591,450 tons 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 
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Mills. Exporters Continue 
Scramble for Wheat | 


Without Freer Marketings Soon, Day of Curtailed Mill 
Operations Drawing Nearer—Inflation Psychology Strong 


The scramble for cash wheat on 
the part of millers and exporters con- 
tinues to hold the spotlight. Slightly 
larger receipts at terminal markets 
since the turn of the year have made 
no impression on the tight supply 
situation; in fact, mills report that 

they are unable to 

keep up with cur- 

rent grinding 

needs and the day 

when operations 

must be curtailed 
or shut down is drawing nearer unless 
something occurs to break the bottle- 
neck. Ceilings, plus all mark-ups 
and charges, continue in the cash 
markets and near-by futures are froz- 
en at the maximums. Deferred fu- 
tures registered moderate gains last 
week and by the close of the period 
were only a cent or two below. the 
ceilings. 

The futures positions that are still 
liquid gained part of their strength 
from the strong tone in securities and 
rye, although both of the latter reg- 
istered sharp downturns in the last 
two days of the week. Failure to 
settle the wage controversies as had 
been anticipated, together with the 
ban on margin purchases of stocks, 
accounted for the weakness in se- 
curities. Rye fell away from its 30- 
year highs in sympathy with securi- 
ties and long liquidation influenced 
by the abnormally high level of the 
dark cereal in comparison with other 
grains. 


Inflation Psychology High 


Farm movement of wheat has not 
increased in the volume which had 
been hoped for, despite efforts to pro- 
vide more boxcars,' particularly in the 
Northwest. Indications that farm 
representatives in Congress expect 
to campaign for the elimination of 
price controls, together with admin- 
istration recommendations for higher 
wages, keep the inflationary psychol- 
ogy at high pitch, since it is believed 
that higher prices of all commodi- 
ties must surely. follow success on 
either of these fronts. 

As of Jan. 21, May wheat closed 
at the ceilings of $1.80% in Chi- 
cago, $1.72% in Minneapolis and 
$1.70% in Kansas City. July wheat 
in Chicago closed 1%c higher for the 
week at $1.79%, in Minneapolis at 
the ceiling of $1.72% and in Kansas 
City 1%c higher at $1.685%. May 
rye in Chicago closed 5%c higher at 
$1924, after having been up ‘to 
$1.99%, at. one time. - Minneapolis 
May rye ended at $1.81%. 


Barters, Deals More Complex 


Arrivals of wheat at Kansas City 
are more than double last year’s 
receipts, but this has added nothing 
substantial to open market supplies. 
Nearly everything is being applied on 
contracts and mills report getting 
some wheat now that they had pur- 
chased last September and October. 
The problem of buying wheat to cov- 
er new flour sales is more acute than 
ever and variety of barters and deals 
involved grows more complex. Some 
offerings now reported are available 
to mills if the millers will also sell 
the wheat supplier a July futures 
contract at 10c under the ceiling. 
In addition to the 10c the miller runs 
the risk of having a substantial pen- 
alty slapped on should. he not be able 
to deliver in July. Deferred ship- 


ment dealings and barters with mill- 
feed involved offer the only source 
of wheat, and these are growing 
scarcer. Some deferred trades have 
been dated well ahead into the new 
crop at ceiling prices at shipment. 
There is no evidence of improved 
farm deliveries to country elevators, 
and current feed shortages are like- 
ly to hold up such movement in some 
areas. There still are some stations 
where boxcar shortages are curbing 
movement. 

Fort Worth reports the supply sit- 
uation getting progressively worse, 
with carlot offerings scarcer now 
than at any previous time. As rail 
shipments decrease, movement by 
truck increases, but the total of all 
offerings is far short of replacing 
current mill grinds. Fort Worth 
elevator stocks Jan. 19 totaled 4,570,- 
000 bus, as compared with 11,872,000 
bus on the same date a year ago. 

Arrivals of 880 cars of wheat at 
Minneapolis last week represented a 
slight increase over recent weekly to- 
tals, but in comparison with the ex- 
tremely active demand, the increased 
arrivals were unimportant. Once in 
a while a car appears on the open 
market for sale, but by far the larg- 
er proportion of arrivals applies on 
previously arranged “to arrive” con- 
tracts. Consequently, virtually all of 
the new transactions are on a “to 
arrive” basis. Contracts generally 
specify full ceilings for any grade, 
class, quality or protein strength and 
everything offered on a “to arrive” 
basis is quickly taken. 


Car Shortage Serious 


In the Pacific Northwest, all grain 
interests are appealing to govern- 
ment officials in Washington for 
some form of boxcar relief. Gondolas 
are being used in some cases to ship 
wheat and keep mills operating. 
Feed interests are getting in as bad 
shape as flour mills. Ships are lying 
idle in the harbors of the Pacific 
Northwest waiting for wheat from 
the interior. Under these conditions, 
there is little new business going on. 
Shippers, both in the export and do- 
mestic fields, will not book, as they 
do not know when they will be able 
to ship. Export sales totaling 60,000 
tons, including government wheat, 
were reported canceled during the 
week, due to inability to move the 
wheat. It is the worst condition in 
the history of the grain trade. Crop 
conditions are good. Weather con- 
tinues mild, with the snow off the 
ground in many places in the interior. 
Crops are largely dormant at this 
period of the year. Some soil ero- 
sion. is reported, but the condition is 
not considered serious. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION 
PLANS APRIL CONVENTION 


Los Angeles, Cal.—The California 
Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention 
April 25-27. Plans for the conven- 
tion are being made by the conven- 
tion committee under the chairman- 
ship of Harold W. Bell, National Oil 
Products Co. Other members of the 
committee include: Harry N. Laine, 
Globe Mills, Los Angeles; Dave Gles- 
by, Glesby Grain & Milling Co., Van. 
Nuys, and H. W. Amelung, Western 
Consumers Feed Co., Hynes. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 

















Previous Jan. 20, Jan. 22, Jan. 23, 
Jan. 19, 1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
Po a Ee Bee re ee pre *390,288 876,474 $44,438 824,007 787,709 
Loe he pe, EET ee 1,419,090 1,458,527 1,263,547 1,390,195 1,276,479 
SY hee oe Se ka tees a elem 538,408 645,521 484,074 483,055 521,356 
Central and Southeast ......... *623,570 555,473 597,436 582,809 528,941 
North Pacific Coast ........... 280,255 287,646 403,660 374,899 227,483 
A eee Re 3,751,611 3,823,641 3,593,155 3,654,965 3,343,968 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 73 64 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of activity: aly 1 
Jan.19, Previous Jan. 20, Jan. 22, Jan. 23, Jan. 19, Jan. 20, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 1945 
Northwest ....... 90 89 83 81 75 25,209,154 22,917,478 
Southwest ....... 104 107 91 100 92 37,768,500 34,151,707 
WOMENO bie ce cess 90 107 83 84 90 15,251,640 14,037,527 
Central and 8s. E. 79 70 75 76 80 16,808,066 6,092,997 
No. Pacific Coast 78 80 98 91 69 9,848,830 10,426,645 
Tetdle oi cua 91 93 85 89 82 104,886,190 87,626,354 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output _ tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
SOM, 2880 © 665, 814,380 886,835 109 
Previous week .. 814,380 895,425 110 Premed vig gees re 
Year ago ....... 814,380 ; 7. Cateye weey 
Soeeee wae Bas + pe en se. 667,800 548,721 82 
rte ee : ste tabs Previous week .. 667,800 535,800 80 
Five-year average .........ccceeee 88 . 
TOM-YORF QVOTAGE ©... 0 ci ceccseccce 77 Year ago ....... 660,498 532,763 81 
Two years ago.. 693,546 512,938 74 
Kansas City Five-year average ............000. 64 
. a) ae 352,800 335,659 95 Ten-year AVeTAGS ..........esseeee 56 
Previous week .. 352,800 364,753 103 Production for current week was partly 
pi a eee es 352,800 275,959 78 estimated. ; 
Two years ago .. 352,800 321,470 91 
Five-year average ..........e.se0- 83 Minneapolis 
TOM+YOOE GVOTABO o.ccccccciceccee 78 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output __ tivity 
pat: ag Jan. 13-19 ...... 321,360 347,567 108 
Jan. 13-19 ...... 111,132 119,246 107 Previous week .. 321,360 340,674 106 
Previous week .. 111,132 125,844 113 Your: GO6 06 Gis 318,120 311,675 97 
Year ago ....... 111,132 92,770 83 Two years ago.. 319,284 311,069 97 
Two years ago .. 111,132 110,135 99 Five-year average ..........esees 81 
Salina TOM-YOOF MVOTAGS 2... cc cccdccvccss 68 
Jen; 18-29 ....... 80,556 77,350 96 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
tas oe week .. egeaes oats pd Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Two years ago... 109,956 101,718 93 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 


PACIFICO COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Jan, 18418 oo... s 225,720 135,857 60 
Previous week .. 225,720 136,653 61 
Year ago ....... 269,100 239,833 89 
Two years ago... 269,100 231,241 86 
Five-year average .........seeee0% 57 
Ten-year average ..........eeseees 64 

Portland District 

Jan. 13-19 ...... 134,200 144,398 108 
Previous week .. 134,200 150,993 113 
FOOP AGO oe cc000 143,200 163,827 114 
Two years ago.. 143,200 143,658 100 
Five-year average ........seeeeees 88 
Ten-year average .........eeeeeeee 77 


ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Jan. 13-19 ...... 794,106 623,570 79° 
Previous week .. 794,106 555,473 70 
FORE CBD se occe vic 795,240 597,436 75 
Two yearS ago... 763,284 582,809 76 
Five-year average .........seeeeee 70 
Ten-year AVerTage ........ceeeeeeee 67 


Current week preliminary. 


BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
Jan. 13-19 ...... 600,600 538,408 90 
Previous week .. 600,600 645,521 107 
Year ago ....... 577,416 484,074 84 
Two years ago.. 577,416 483,055 84 
Five-year average .......6eeeeeees 78 
PURFORr GVOTRRS 60 ccedewersrvesccs 77 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of 
the flour milling capacity of the territories included): 

-—Southwest——, -——Northwest——, -—Buffalo—— -—Combined—, 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production 

Jan. 13-19 . 34,049 905,637 » 

Previous week .. 34,869 17,388 
Two weeks ago 29,093 14,045 
SOE 6Fewe evens 30,463 845,287 16,898 
3 Me Roe ERE 33,402 910,238 16,207 
eee ee rs Ste 30,539 796,660 16,069 
SEED 6 vccaeevees 27,513 730,420 13,663 
Five-yr. average 31,193 837,648 16,078 


todate production todate production to date production to date 


506,488 10,301 302,20 61,904 1,714,334 
12,350 64,607 
9,660 52,798 
468,976 9,262 277,187 56,623 1,591,450 
423,081 9,242 271,001 58,851 1,604,330 
403,048 9,975 234,485 56,583 1,434,193 
372,115 8,480 222,841 49,656 1,325,376 
434,741 9,452 261,545 56,723 1,533,934 





Other committee chairmen are: 
William F. Bird, Snow & Co., Los 
Angeles, publicity and finance; W. R. 
Ewing, The Ray Ewing Co., Pasa- 
dena, program; R: A: Mayer, Cook- 
Boynton: Co., Los Angeles, entertain- 
ment; J. Harold Seley, James H. 
Seley & Co:., Los Angeles, golf; Sid- 
ney Herzberg, Western Products Co., 
Ontario, bowling; and Jim Baker, 
Wilbur-Ellis Co., Los Angeles, hous- 
ing. 
~Mrs..-Gertrude Beckwith, Philip 


R. Park, Inc., San Pedro, and Mrs. 
Florence Lewis, Fernando Alfalfa 
Milling Co., Van Nuys, are in charge 
of the ladies’ entertainment commit- 
tee. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Flaxseed Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ended Jan. 19, in thousand bushels, 
with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
Minneapolis. . 84 26 11 29 4,302 2,135 
Duluth 37 5 3 211,255 372 





— — 
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Minnesota to Prohibit Unlaundered 


Second-hand Bags for Flour Packing 


Minneapolis, Minn.—An order soon 
will be issued by Minnesota state 
officials -that will ban the use of 
unlaundered second-hand bags for 
packing flour, M. J. Hoffman, chief 
chemist, department of agriculture, 
dairy and food, told members of Dis- 
trict 4, Association of Operative 
Millers at a meeting of that group 
in Minneapolis Jan. 19. 

All Minnesota flour mills, bakeries 
and other manufacturers and users 
of flour that is to be made into food 
products for resale “will be notified 
by letter in the near future” of the 
state food department’s intention to 
prohibit the use of textile flour con- 
tainers that have not been properly 
washed, Mr. Hoffman said. 

The order to be issued will contain 
the stipulation that the used flour 
sacks shall not be laundered in equip- 
ment that is also used to clean cloth- 
ing, towels, bedding or personal arti- 
cles. “The laundering of flour bags 
must be done in equipment used sole- 
ly for this purpose,” he asserted, “‘and 
laundering shall mean the proper use 
of soap, water and other suitable 
cleaning agents.” He did not say 
when the order would become effec- 
tive. 

“A mere blowing or suction and 
shaking operation shall not be con- 
strued to be laundering.” 

Mr. Hoffman said that he and 
other food inspectors in his depart- 
ment are convinced that the use of 
second-hand flour bags for packing 
flour is responsible for insect infesta- 
tion. He said that, in his judgment, 
larva or insect eggs could not be re- 
moved from second-hand bags by 
applying suction or blowing and shak- 
ing the bags. 


Cites Authority for Ruling 


The food chemist explained that 
his department has the authority to 
establish the ruling requiring that 
all second-hand bags be laundered 
before reuse as flour containers. He 
cited Chapter 495, Laws of 1921, Sec- 
tion 43 of the Minnesota statutes as 
authority. That section reads in part: 
“No person, firm or corporation shall 
operate any bakery . . . or any place 
where any food products are manu- 
factured, packed, stored . . . or sold 
for any purpose whatsoever if the 
same is in a filthy, unclean or unsan- 
itary condition. . .” Under that 
provision, he said, any second-hand 
flour sack that has not been laun- 
dered before being reused will be 
classed as being in an “unclean or 
unsanitary condition.” 

In his discussion of flour packag- 
ing, Mr. Hoffman had considerable 
praise for multiwall paper flour sacks. 
He described this type of package as 
offering more resistance to insect in- 
festation and rodent contamination 
and, in addition, it is a “one-trip” 
container. He said that he hoped 
. the milling industry would adopt pa- 
per sacks instead of cottons in the 
future. 

Charles R. Veeck, superintendent 
for the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., asked Mr. Hoffman of 
the advisability of invoking the rul- 
ing on laundering second-hand bags 
at this time when there is a critical 
shortage of all types of flour: con- 
tainers. Mr. Hoffman said that “we 
have got to begin some time.” 

The question of whether the ruling 
- would apply to flour packed for out- 
of-state shipment was also ‘raised. 


The speaker replied that it will ap- 
ply to all flour packed in flour mills 
located in Minnesota. 

Mr. Hoffman did not discuss fumi- 
gation of second-hand bags as a 
means of destroying any insect life 
that might be present. None of the 
millers present raised that question, 
but they all agreed, in private conver- 
sations after the meeting that there 
would be several details to be worked 
out. Among those details are: (1) 
Who shall bear the added cost of 
laundering the bags, the miller or 
the customer? Bakeries are the prin- 
cipal customers to whom flour is 
shipped in second-hand bags. Many 
of the bakeries and other flour buy- 
ers supply their own bags. (2) What 
effect will the ruling have on the 
uniform package size law which spe- 
cifies that flour shall be packed in 
25-lb, 50-lb or 100-lb containers? It 
was pointed out that, after launder- 
ing, there would be some shrinkage 
in the cotton bag and it probably 
would be impossible. to put 100, 50 
or 25 lbs of flour in a laundered bag. 
(3) Who shall do the laundering, the 
flour mill, the customer, or a third 
party who already has the equip- 
ment? _There were several other 
minor angles injected into the after- 
the-meeting discussion. 


Critical of Many Practices 


While Mr. Hoffman’s address was 
rather critical of many practices in 
the milling industry, he delivered it 
good naturedly and did not antag- 
onize the operative millers. He was 
quite critical of ‘old, worn-out equip- 
ment” to be found in many flour 
mills, and said that “much of this 


NEW OFFICERS 


B. D. Eddie, Superior Feed Mills, 
Oklahoma City, was named president 
of the Midwest Feed. Manufacturers 
Association at the annual meeting in 
Kansas City, Jan. 11. Vice president 
last year, Mr. Eddie succeeds Forest 
W. Lipscomb, Lipscomb Grain & Feed 
Co., Springfield, Mo., who was com- 
mended for his work by a special 
resolution of thanks. passed by the 
association. 

Chosen vice. president was Gilbert 
L. James, Ralston Purina Co., Kan- 
sas City, and Lee Carlin, Forbes 
Bros. Central Mills, Topeka, was 
named secretary-treasurer. Jack D. 
Dean is executive secretary. 

The following directors were 
named: Henderson Wilcox, F. M. 
Stamper Co., Moberly, Mo; Forest 
W. Lipscomb, Lipscomb Grain & 
Seed Co., Springfield, Mo; Thomas 
W. Staley; Staley Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City; W. L. Drake, Humboldt 
(Kansas) Elevator Mills; Ralph 
Young, Young & Sons,. Hutchinson, 
Kansas; H. W. Davis, Whyte Feed 
Mills, Pine Bluff, Ark; John Tyson, 
Tyson Feed & Hatchery, Springdale, 
Ark; George Simpson, Chick-Q-Line 
Feed Mills, Hobart, Okla; W. H. 
Williams, Shawnee (Okla.) Milling 
Co; Robert Wendland, Wendland 
Grain & Feed Co., Temple, Texas; 
Wiley Akins, Burrus Feed Mills, 
Dallas, Texas; James Vaughn, Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver; 
Harold D. Fouts, G. E. Conkey Co., 
Nebraska City; Neb; Herbert Landry, 
Nebraska-Kansas Grain & Feed Mills, 
Superior; Neb; oa 
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mill equipment in use today is so 
constructed that it is next to impos- 
sible to clean it or keep it in a sani- 
tary condition. 

“This old equipment should be re- 
built or be replaced with new, mod- 
ern equipment which not only lacks 
dead pockets that provide the desired 
space for insects to live and breed, 
but also contains specific means for 
keeping the equipment clean.” 

He also criticized the practice of 
bringing returned flour back into the 
mill for rebolting and repacking. He 
recommended that flour returned to 
the mill for any cause should be sold 
for animal feed or for industrial uses. 


Federal Inspector on Program 

C. T. Hubble, chief of the Minne- 
apolis office of the Food and Drug 
Administration, also was a speaker 
on the program. He discussed the 
federal pure food act as it applies to 
the production of flour and said that 
inspection of flour mills for evidences 
of insect or rodent infestation was a 
“matter of common sense and judg- 
ment.” He cited inspectors’ reports 
in inspections at several mills in this 
region of the country to remind the 
millers that “perhaps by more dili- 
gent attention to these details, some 
improvement could be made.” 

Mr. Hubble, too, cited the use of 
second-hand bags as a possible meth- 
od of bringing insect life back into 
a flour mill. ‘“We have found that 
some bakers do not always take the 
best care of bags that are to be re- 
turned to the flour mill for reuse,” 
he said. 


Association Officers Elected 


Following the addresses by the two 
food inspection officials, an election 
was held for district officers. LeRoy 
Frentz, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Mankato, Minn., was elected chair- 
man of District 4 of the association 
for the year. Mr. Frentz has served 
as acting chairman since last June 
when the office was made vacant by 
the removal of Cecil Spencer from 
the district... Earl Holmquist, super- 
intendent of La Grange Mills, Red 
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Wing, Minn.; was named vice chair- 
man, and W. A. Howie, J. K. Howie 
Co., Minneapolis, was re-elected sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

George S. O. Smith, Valier & Spies 
Milling Company, St. Louis, Mo., na- 
tional president of A.O.M., attended 
the meeting and spoke. briefly on 
some of the problems that are beset- 
ting the milling industry. W. E. 
McCraith of Kansas City, executive 
secretary of the association, also was 
present and spoke briefly about the 
association’s new member campaign 
and about the essay contest being 
conducted by the parent organization. 

Attendance at the meeting was the 
largest in several years. There were 
approximately 100 members and 
guests present. 
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INDIANA FEED GROUP 
HOLDS CONVENTION 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The forty-fifth 
annual convention of the Indiana 
Grain and Feed Dealers Association 
held here Jan. 21-22 was opened 
with an address by Harold L. Gray, 
president, head of the Gray Agricul- 
tural Supply Co., Crawfordsville. The 
annual report was given by Fred K. 
Sale, Indianapolis, secretary. 

Clarence A. Jackson, executive vice 
president of the Indiana State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Indianapolis, with 
the topic, “S Curves Ahead,” was 
the principal speaker at the opening 
session. 

The afternon program Jan. 21 was 
opened with an address, “Country 
Elevator Business Course,” by A. S. 
Carter, Purdue University, La Fay- 
ette. F. Peavey Heffelfinger, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., president of the Grain 
and Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion,-spoke on “Grain Trade Prob- 
lems of Today.” 

Fountain H. Thompson, Feeds Di- 
vision of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, Washington, 
D. C., spoke on “The Grain and Feed 
Situation Today.” ‘A New Solution 
for Agricultural Problems,’ dealing 
with chemurgy and agriculture, was 
the topic of J. L. Welsh, Omaha, Neb., 
president of the Butler-Welsh Grain 
Co., and immediate past president of 
the Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Association. His talk closed the busi- 
ness sessions of the opening day. 











Feed Manufacturers Make Plans 
To Air Feed Shortage Facts 


Kansas City, Mo.—With feed short- 
ages growing more intense every- 
where, many feed manufacturers 
present at the annual meeting of the 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation in Kansas City, Jan. 10-11, 
expressed the fear that there would 
be a backlash of consumer resent- 
ment against the feed industry be- 
ginning shortly. Formula feed pro- 
ducers are likely to be blamed for 
the shortages and charged with 
hoarding protein, it was felt. 

Believing that the industry ought 
fo tell the true facts to consumers, 
some manufacturers declared that 
they planned to devote their radio 
advertising time to explaining the 
feed shortage facts. 

Because it was felt that such a 
program could be better handled by 
feed producers as a group rather 
than by individual companies, it was 
decided to appoint a committee of 
the Midwestern Feed Manufacturers 





Association to prepare suitable state- 
ments of fact which could be used 
over the name of the Midwest asso- 
ciation in this program of informing 
the consumer. 

The radio time or other advertising 
and publicity employed in this pro- 
gram will not be purchased or ar- 
ranged by the association, but the 
association will prepare and approve 
copy which individual firms can use 
over the association’s name. 

An initial step in this direction 
took place during the convention 
when a round table discussion of the 
feed supply problem was broadcast 
over radio station KMBC, Kansas 
City. Among those who took part 
in the discussion were Walter Ber- 
ger, USDA feed management chief; 
B. D. Eddie, Superior Feed Mills, 
Oklahoma. City; Gilbert James, Rals- 
ton Purina Co., Kansas City; Maurice 
Johnson, Staley Milling Co., Kansas 
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Silkworms and Locusts Figure 


in Japanese 


Editor’s Note: The accompanying 
article, describing the frantic efforts 
of the Japanese government in its 
defense against national malnutri- 
tion to the point of actual starva- 
tion in the last months of the war 
and outlining its plans for providing 
“four” for the making of bread 
substitutes through many _ years 
ahead, is reproduced from the Nip- 
pon Times of Dec. 31, 1945, and 
reaches us through the courtesy of 
Lt. James C. Smith, associated with 
the American Economic Commission 
at Tokyo. Lt. Smith is the eldest 
son of Jess B. Smith, president of 
the Associated Millers of Kansas 
Wheat, Kansas City, Mo. 


vy ¥ 


APANESE plans for using flour 
J made of ground silkworms, lo- 
custs, mulberry leaves and a dozen 
other food substitutes to avert a 
food crisis when American forces 
invaded their home islands have been 
revealed to the Natural Resources 
Section of the American occupation 
forces. 

The plan is still being developed 
and will be used by the Japanese in 
their belief that it will help solve 
the food situation which they fear 
will be critical for the next few years. 

Study of the plan by occupation 
authorities reveals it to have been a 
pitiful but frantic attempt. of the 
country’s war leaders to stave off 
starvation as the steel ring of Allied 
blockade encircled the country and 
the invasion forces gathered for as- 
sault. The plan was developed a 
year ago by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Forestry to provide rice 
substitutes. 

The scheme calls for an elaborate 
mobilization of forestry. and agricul- 
tural societies, and of school chil- 
dren, for the purpose of collecting 
the raw materials. It provides for 
the construction of 600 special mills 
to process the ingredients and re- 
quires a complicated system of dis- 
tribution. Many of the mills are in 
process of construction. 

Yet the appraisal of the program 
just completed by. the Natural Re- 
sources Section indicates that its 
importance to the Japanese food 
position for 1946 is insignificant, 
according to Lt. Col. H. G. Schenck, 
chief of the Natural Resources Sec- 
tion. It is capable of increasing the 
over-all food supply in Japan by only 
1%, even under peacetime conditions, 
he said. 

Other Substitutes 


In addition to the use of silkworms 
and locusts (commonly called “grass- 
hoppers” in the United States), the 
substitute diet includes the stems and 
leaves of sweet potatoes, mulberry 
leaves, acorns, refuse of starch manu- 
facture, seaweeds, leaves of garden 
radishes, mugworts (a type of sage- 
brush), refuse from apple presses, a 
product of devil’s tongue, pumpkin 
seeds, water oats, arrow-root, and 
refuse from grape presses. 

Aside from the fact that it will 
increase the over-all food supply by 
only 1%, Schenck pointed out that 
the project will add nothing to the 
nourishment of the rural population 
or the middle and upper class popu- 
lations. Only a portion of the 29,- 
000,000 urban people—those who are 
unable to afford the cost of rice or 
of grain flour—will be benefited. 

The products under the Japanese 


Food Crisis Flour 


plan will be dried and ground into 
flour, then mixed with regular flour 
for use by housewives in making 
bread, biscuits and noodles. 

Lt. H. L. Reif of the Agriculture 
Division of Natural Resources Sec- 
tion, who prepared the study of the 
program, reports that Japanese au- 
thorities claim the caloric value of 
such flours, for the most part, com- 
pare favorably with that of brown 
rice. However, he points out, the ac- 
tual nutritional value will be only 
about half that of a rice diet because 
the Japanese say that some portions 
of the flour are indigestible. Hence, 
he said, the best that can be claimed 
for: it is that the substitute food will 
provide bulk, or what the Japanese 
call “stomach filler.” 


A War Measure 


The substitute food program was 
first inaugurated by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Forestry as an emer- 
gency war measure but Japanese of- 
ficials want it to become a perma- 
nent factor in the food production 
program for Japan for several years 
to come. All phases of the program, 
including research, are government 
sponsored. 

Each locality will use the food 
substitutes available in that area. 
Leaves and stems of sweet potatoes, 
for instance, will be readily available 
in southern Japan, while materials 
like the refuse of apple presses will 
be abundant in the northern part. 

Collecting, drying and delivery of 
the raw products to milling plants 
will be done by agricultural societies 
and forestry associations. The la- 
bors of primary school children will 
also be used in the project. 

Some of the mills now under con- 
struction will be in operation this 
month and the remainder of the 600 
are expected to be completed early 
in 1946. The flour will be purchased 
and distributed to the consumer by 
local food corporations known as 
“Eidan.” 

Some of the materials to be used 
now as foodstuffs have been pre- 
viously used by the Japanese as fer- 
tilizers. These include leaves and 


stems of sweet potatoes and mulberry 
leaves. The Ministry of Agriculture 
has no statistics to show what ef- 
fect the diversion of these stuffs into 
food will have on the reduction of 
food crops next year due to the lack 
of fertilizer. 


Buckeyes Long Used 


Although Japanese authorities say 
that the people here have been eat- 
ing buckeyes for 2,000 years, the ad- 
dition of other acorns requires a 
special chemical processing because 
of the high tannin content present. 
The acorns, without the cups, are 
crushed in a roller mill, and placed 
in a wood tank containing 50 kilo- 
grams of caustic soda to a metric 
ton of water. After the shells are 
skimmed off, the solution is kept at 
a 30 to 40 degree Centigrade tem- 
perature for five hours, after which 
the tannin, which lays on the bot- 
tom of the tank, is drained out. The 
solution is then dried and the cakes 
pulverized into flour. 

The silkworm, after it has done 
its work for the silk industry, and 
the adult locust will be eaten. In 
silk reeling plants, the cocoons are 
boiled to kill the chrysalis, which 
measures about one inch in length 
and three eighths of an inch thick. 
After the silk is removed the chrys- 
alis will be dried and ground into 
flour. The adult locust will be simi-. 
larly processed. 

The substitute flour will be mixed 
at a rate of one part to two parts 
of wheat flour wherever possible, 
though in areas where wheat flour 
is scarce the percentage of substi- 
tute material may be higher. 
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WATSON NAMED HEAD OF 
U. S.-CANADIAN BAKERY 


Robert E. Watson has been desig- 
nated president of Weston Biscuit 
Co., Inc., which will take over the 
United States interests of George 
Weston, Ltd., a Canadian. corpora- 
tion. In addition to Mr. Watson, 
who has been with the Weston or- 
ganization and its affiliated com- 
panies since 1912, the new firm offi- 
cers include W. Garfield Weston, for- 
mer, member of the British Parlia- 
ment, chairman of the board; H. C. 
Beach, vice president, and J. V. 
Hayes, secretary and treasurer. 





Vitamin Research to Be Cited 





Radio Play to Dramatize | 
Bread, Flour Enrichment 


A forceful story of vitamin re- 
search that made possible the flour 
and bread enrichment program and 
its important contribution to better 
nutrition will be dramatized over a 
nation-wide network of 120 stations 
of the Mutual Broadcasting system 
on Sunday, Jan. 27, from 9 to 9:30 
p.m., eastern standard time. 

The half-hour presentation, en- 
titled “Exploring the Unknown,” 
sponsored by Revere Copper & Brass, 
Inc., represents that company’s trib- 
ute to the industries involved. 

Blending music, narration and 
drama, the program presents a se- 
ries of true stories of the ways in 
which science and industry co-oper- 
ate to create new benefits for man- 
kind. The Jan. 27 show will present 
the application of research to the 
enrichment of flour and bread, and 
what it means to the nation. A 


message will be delivered by Dr. 
Thomas Parran, surgeon general of 
the United States, extolling the en- 
richment program as a_ national 
health-engineering project of the 
greatest social importance. 

All scripts are prepared in co-op- 
eration with authorities in the fields 
covered. The show series is pro- 
duced and directed by Sherman H. 
Dryer, who produced Revere’s pre- 
vious program “The Human Adven- 
ture” series, which won the Peabody 
award as radio’s outstanding educa- 
tional program. The new program 
will show in each instance how sci- 
entific research is applied to com- 
mercial and practical uses. 

A limited number of recordings of 
the Jan. 27 program for the use of 
schools, colleges and study groups 
will be made available free of charge 
for educational purposes by Merck & 
Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 
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CHASE BAG CO. PLANS 
NEW ST. LOUIS PLANT 


Expansion Will Be Part of 100th An- 
niversary Celebration, F. H. 
Ludington States 


New York, N. Y.—The Chase Bag 
Co. will celebrate its 100th anniver- 
sary this year with the erection of 
a modern, 100,000-square foot, one- © 
floor brick and concrete building in 
St. Louis, -F. H. Ludington, president 
of the firm, announced. 

Mr. Ludington said that the new 
plant will be one of the most com- 
plete and efficient plants of its kind 
ever to be erected. It will be a 
“tribute to the century of achieve- 
ment and satisfied customers who 
have made this expansion possible,” - 
he added. A mezzanine office, cover- 
ing 15,000 square feet, will be located 
in the new plant. 

The Chase Bag Co. has been lo- 
cated in St. Louis since 1866 when 
the first western plant was opened 
by Francis H. Ludington, grandfa- 
ther of the present president of the 
company. It has occupied its present 
location at 928 Spruce Street for the 
past 20 years. 

The plant will be built on the 
north line of Southwest Avenue in 
the 5000 block immediately west of 
Kings Highway, on ground purchased 
recently. Revenue stamps on the 
deed indicated a consideration of 
$75,000 for the land. 
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PILLSBURY DECLARES DIVIDEND 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Directors of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., have declared 
quarterly dividends of $1 per share 
on preferred stock and 30c per share 
on common stock. The dividend on 
the common stock, the 75th consecu- 
tive quarterly payment to Pillsbury 
common shareholders, is payable 
March 1 to stockholders of record on 
Feb. 7. The quarter-yearly dividend 
on the preferred stock will be pay- 
able April 15 to stockholders of rec- 
ord on April 1. 
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THOMAS R. COYNE NAMED 
B. A. ECKHART TREASURER 


Chicago, Ill. — Thomas R. Coyne, 
who was recently released as a 
lieutenant colonel from the army, was 
elected treasurer of the B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, at the an- 
nual meeting of the board of direc- 
tors and stockholders held Jan. 15. 
Mr. Coyne spent 42 months in the 
air transport command, and during 
most of this time he was stationed 
in China and India. Prior to enter- 
ing the service, he had been with 
the Eckhart firm for several years. 

The other officers of the company 
were re-elected as follows: Percy B. 
Eckhart, chairman of the _ board; 
Frank FE. Church, president; A. 
Simandl and L. A. Laybourn, vice 
presidents, and F. A. Kucera, Jr., 
secretary. 
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MANAGERS NAMED 


David McGill has been appointed 
general manager, and E. F. Clark 
has been named assistant manager of 
Stein-Hall, Ltd., Toronto, Canadian 
affiliate of Stein, ‘Hall & Co., Inc., 
New York, following the resignation 
of A. R. McCleary as managing di- 
rector. Mr. McGill joined the com- 
pany after the close of the war, hav- 
ing served with the Canadian Army 
since 1943. Mr. Clark has been pur- 
chasing agent and production man- 
ager for the past 10 years. 

















SPECIALIZED EQUIPMENT — Improved methods, such as contour 
plowing and other soil conservation measures, call for special farm ma- 
chinery. This two-way, two-furrow plow with selective lift behind a 
moderate size tractor facilitates plowing hillsides on the contour, is use- 


ful in irrigated sections. 
vancements in farm machinery. 





Mechanization Upsets Parity 





(Continued from page 6.) 


for the various wheat growing states 
and published in “Agricultural Sta- 
tistics,” 1944. While it is shown that 
the costs are highly variable, in the 
larger wheat producing states, es- 
pecially of recent years, the trend 
toward reducing the cost of the unit 
is evident. 

Estimates as to the cost of an 
agricultural unit must be considered 
as variables which are vitally affect- 
ed by many factors, principally the 
elements, soil fertility and the condi- 
tions of drouth or plenty. All fac- 
tors considered, the trend is to re- 
duce the man-hours required per 
unit of production. 

Historical figures also cast some 
light on reduction of labor expended 
per unit of production. The aver- 
age of agricultural production ef- 
ficiency 75 years ago was considered 
to be 12 crop-acres per man. In 
1930 that efficiency was figured to be 
34 crop-acres per man. 

Years ago, using a cradle, three 
men could harvest two acres of 
wheat per day. With a combine 
three men can harvest, thresh and 
deliver to the elevator 45 acres of 
wheat per day, an increase of 22% 
times in farm labor efficiency. 

In early colonial days 300 man- 
hours (using a hoe) were required 
to cultivate an acre of corn. By 
1890 cultivation had been reduced 
to 30 man-hours per acre, by 1900 
to 20 man-hours, and by 1920 to 10 
man-hours. In 1922 using a tractor 
and multiple row cultivator, it was 
figured an acre of corn could be 
brought up to harvest time in 3.6 
man-hours. Using horses, 8 to 12 
hours would be required for the same 
amount of cultivation. 


Mechanization the Answer 


The answer to all this improved ef- 
ficiency of the farm laborer is, of 
course, mechanization, technical ad- 
vances and the use of power. The 
list of technological advances which 
have gone hand in glove with mech- 
anization in advancing agriculture in- 
clude vastly increased uses and more 
effective application of chemical fer- 
tilizers and soil health restorers. 


It illustrates the trend toward constant ad- 
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resistant to machine methods. The 
bottleneck (about to be broken) has 
been the picking of the staple, usual- 
ly considered strictly a hand to bag 
job. 

The IHC has announced plans for 
construction of a huge plant at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., for the mass _ produc- 
tion of machines which will pick 
up to 1,000 lbs of cotton’ an hour, 
compared to 15 to 20 Ibs by an av- 
erage cotton hand. The machines 
have undergone field tests satisfac- 
torily, and only the war held up 
large scale production. 

How this mechanization will af- 
fect cotton growing is seen in the 
estimates that with the mechanical 
cotton-picker only 15 to 20% of the 
labor now engaged in growing the 
staple will be needed. 

When it is realized that this stage 
of advance already has been reached 
with many other crops, and that 
even more labor-saving machinery 
is in prospect, agriculture is seen 
to be in the throes of still greater 
advances. 


Implements Advance 


The trend toward the use of la- 
bor-saving devices probably is as old 
as agriculture itself. 





MODERN WHEAT HARVESTING—The threshing rig, the binder and 
other machines are being replaced on many American farms by the one- 


man, self-propelled combine. 


Shown here harvesting wheat, the combine 


cuts a wide swath, harvests a variety of grains, makes of many but one 


operation. 


Closely 
course, are the equally advancing 
practices of soil conservation, which 
themselves add to the mechaniza- 
tion factor by requiring more and 
more specialized machinery. 

Great strides, too, have been made 
in the realm of seeds and animal 
breeding. The development of hy- 
brid seed strains and cross-breeding 
of farm fowls and animals constant- 
ly improve the products of agri- 
culture. 

Not to be left in the dark as a 
high-powered assistant to mechaniza- 
tion in advancing farm production 
is the continual extension of electric 
power in rural areas. Electricity 
more and more is doing the light 
task brightly, making a light Christ- 
mas for more and more farm fam- 
ilies, and easing task after task in 
the home, dairy barn and farmyard. 

Exhibit A of a case of actual mech- 
anization and its effect on agricul- 
tural costs, labor and prices has been 
provided by the International Har- 
vester Co. in the case of cotton, a 
major crop which has been one most 


intertwined with this, of ~ 














“Grain,” 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
has this to say about progress in 
agriculture: “For literally ages, im- 
plements were of the crudest order. 
A rough plow-share prepared the soil, 
A burdened sower trudged over the 
rough-tilled acres broadcasting seed 
on the wind. Reapers moved through 
the fields cutting tediously by hand, 
and gleaners followed to garner stray 
grain. Threshing would be done un- 
der the hoofs of oxen or the feet of 
slaves, or under the impact of flails 
swung by hand. 

“Grain farming experienced one of 
its first significant steps forward 
in the invention of the scythe. With 
it a good man could cut two acres 
in a day. Then came the mechanical 
reaper, invented in 1831, and two 
men could cut 12 acres a day. Later 
came the self-binder. Only a bare 
lifetime ago the steam threshing rig 
appeared on the scene, to be followed 
by the combine, the tractor and the 
other time and labor-saving machin- 
ery powered by gasoline. 

“Today a modern combine, cutting, 
gathering and threshing in one op- 
eration, slices across 30 to 60 acres 
a day, the yellow grain melting be- 
fore it like butter on a hot knife.” 


Progress Shown 

Figures provided by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
show how profoundly progress in 
equipment has affected farm labor. 
For example, four man-hours of la- 
bor are required to harvest an acre 
of grain with a binder, but less 
than 1 man-hour with a combine. 

It takes one man 6% hours to 
husk an acre of corn by hand, but 
only 1% hours to do the same job 
with a 1-row mechanical picker. 

To transplant an acre of sweet 
potatoes by hand requires 42 man- 
hours, but with a modern machine it 
can be done in 10 man-hours. 

Care of the average dairy herd for 
one day requires 5.4 man-hours if 
the cows are milked by hand, but 
only 3.1 man-hours if they are milked 
by machine. 

To block and thin, lift, top and 
load an acre of sugar beets by hand 
requires about 72 man-hours. Ma- 
chine methods require 12 man-hours. 

H. B. Walker, professor at the 
University of California, provides 
some figures on man-hours required 
to harvest an acre of wheat. With 
the combine, % of a man-hour is 
required; with the header 2.8 man- 
hours to put in stack, 3.6 man-hours 














ONE-MAN COMBINE—Another type of the new self-propelled com- 


bine which makes of harvesting a one-man job is shown here. 


Like oth- 


ers of this type it will cut the grain or pickup from a windrow. The 
combine represents one of the latest developments in the trend toward 
one-man farm machinery and mechanization of the farming industry. 
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by the time it is threshed; with the 
binder 3.5 man-hours to put in shock, 
48 man-hours when threshed. 


Comparative Costs 


Some time ago the Missouri Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station made a 
detailed study of the comparative 
costs of harvesting wheat with a 
combine harvester and with the bind- 
er-thresher method. The researchers 
found that the total cost of har- 
vesting 100 acres with a_ binder, 
shocking and threshing was $311, 
against $174 for a 40-in combine and 
$159 for a 5-ft combine. 

Staff members at the Kansas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station made a 
similar study paying particular at- 
tention to the number of hours of 
labor needed in each of the two 
methods of harvesting. They found 
that an average of 1.33 man-hours 
per acre was required with the com- 
bine, while binding, shocking and 
threshing required 5.05 man-hours 
per acre. 

Illinois agricultural economists, in 
a 5-year study of costs of produc- 
tion of winter wheat in Champaign 
and Piatt counties, found that the 
average cost of harvesting with a 
binder, then shocking and threshing, 
was $4.01 per acre as compared with 
$1.71 per acre when harvested with 
a small, all-purpose combine, accord- 
ing to a report in Milling Production. 


Small Units Preferred 

A bit of history on the trend of 
mechanization will show that the 
power-machinery era is little more 
than beginning. In 1917 an estimat- 
ed 50,000 tractors were on American 
farms. Today the figure is well over 
2,000,000. Along with the inerease 
in tractors there has been a cor- 
responding increase in tractor drawn 
equipment. The latest developments 
are toward self-propelled farm ma- 
chinery such as the one-man com- 
bine and the small tractor. 

The picture of agricultural ef- 
ficiency in the period from 1920 to 
1928 shows that 300,000 tractors re- 
Placed 3,000,000 horses, that there 
was a reduction of 13;000,000 acres 
in land farmed, a 15% decrease in 
farm population. But this period 
saw a 5% increase in crop produc- 
tion, a 15% increase in animal pro- 
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THRESHING IN THE OLDER WAY—Time was when a nostalgic, almost 
festive episode of farm life centered around this old threshing rig. 
quired many hands to cut, haul, pitch and take away the grain. 


It re- 
Modern 
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machinery combines these jobs into one mechanical unit and outmodes ma- 
chines like this which seemed to be great advances only a few decades ago. 
And the consequences are far-reaching in the realm of agricultural economy. 





ductivity and a 15% increase in the 
productivity of the farm worker. 

Trends indicated by these figures 
are still under way today. Recent 
figures in Farm Digest disclosed that 
the number of combine harvesters on 
farms increased 22% between Jan. 1, 
1942, and Jan. 1, 1945. In the same 
period the number of cornpickers in- 
creased 30% and the number of milk- 
ing machines 50%. 

Figures recently released show 
that the production of farm machin- 
ery has been increasing steadily since 
V-J Day, about at the rate of $2,- 
000,000 per month. Tractors are 
the largest single item of produc- 
tion, and extensive attention is be- 
ing turned on the making of the 
super-small tractors. 

The IHC already has shown the 
pilot model of its Farmall Cub, 
60% as heavy and 75% as expensive 
as the Farmall A, previously the 
company’s smallest tractor. Allis- 
Chalmers has announced intention to 
build and market a genuinely new 
contribution to tractor design, a ma- 
chine aimed at mechanizing farms 
in the 40-acre bracket and priced for 
$400 or less in terms of prewar dol- 
lars. Other manufacturers are ex- 
pected to compete with similar 
products. 

There is no doubt that the develop- 
ment of the combine and other grain 
handling machinery has been and will 
continue to be the main factor in 
the reduction of the man-hours re- 
quired in producing a bushel of wheat. 
It is estimated that in the coming 
year America’s farmers may spend 
upwards of $1,000,000,000 for new 
equipment, and the expenditure for 
succeeding years may top that. 
Trends toward the smaller power 
units, the one-man combine, the one- 
man corn picker, the small tractor, 
all lend assurance to this estimate. 


Cannot Peg Cost 


These facts, figures and findings 
lead to a number of conclusions. The 
principal one is that the unit cost 
of production is not a definite fig- 
ure which can be pegged and for- 
ever regarded as just that. On the 
contrary it is a constantly changing 
factor, and the change is toward a 
reduction in cost, as is the case with 
all products of American endeavor. 


The cost may be determined for any 
specific period, say five years, but 
it cannot be left there. In the suc- 
ceeding five-year period the cost will 
have to be revised downward in the 
light of mechanization and technical 
advances. 

Another conclusion is that there 
is a continual trend toward expan- 
sion of agricultural. production. The 
list of government -agricultural of- 
ficials includes many pupils of this 
school of thought, a leader being 
Secretary Anderson. There are a 
number of agricultural officials who 
would play hookey from this school 
of thought, but, with the present 
outlook of an expanding world econ- 
omy and hunger threatening nation 
after nation, this clique is more and 
more out of fashion. 

As production expansion involves 
a lowering of the unit cost in in- 
dustry, so expansion in agriculture 
is certain to bring reduced cost of 
the unit of farm production. 


More Efficient Workers 


This fact leads to the conclusion 
that the farm laborer will become 
increasingly efficient, as he has been 
doing for centuries. The forecast for 
improved equipment not only proph- 
esies, but virtually insures this. As 
the efficiency increases there are 
bound to be more units produced per 
man. There will be less time and 
effort consumed per unit, or bushel, 
and the trend of cost reduction will 
thereby be borne out. 

As the farm laborer becomes more 
efficient fewer workers are needed, 
and this bears out another agricul- 
tural trend—that toward a reduction 
in the farm population. As was 
shown in the 1920-28 period when 
the farm population decreased 15%, 
the trend is under way today. Of no 
little concern is the fact that there 
is considered to be an oversupply 
of farm labor today and that with 
increasingly efficient machines there 
will be less and less need for farm 
labor. Thus, as it has for decades, 
the agricultural population is not so 
much shrinking as it is being shrunk. 

As for figures, 83% of the work- 
ers in the United States in 1830 
were on the farm. By 1930 this 
figure had become reduced to 21%. 
In 1944 fewer people were working 









on the farms of the country than at 
any time in the previous 20 years, 
and a greater proportion of them 
were women, children and old men. 


Production Increased 


Yet this population brought about 
the biggest farm production in his- 
tory, about 25% greater than in 
prewar years, not only feeding other 
nations but giving our own civilians 
8% more to eat annually than they 
ever had before. Still this wartime 
level of high production is to be in- 
creased, possibly indicating the 
American citizen will have to eat 
10% more than he did, instead of 
just 8%. Other possible plans are 
forecast, such as subsidized school 
lunches, a new food stamp plan to 
build the nutrition level for fam- 
ilies in the lower income brackets, 
an increase in exports of American 
farm products of as much as 8% 
over that exported during the last 
war year. Before the war American 
farm exports were only 4% of pro- 
duction; during the war exports 
jumped to 12%. Relief feeding may 
be increased as another step in the 
plan. 

These possibilities hang vitally on 
basic consideration for mechanical 
advances and their effect on the unit 
cost of production. The problem 
ahead, according to agricultural 
economists, is to stabilize the farm 
income and farm prices on a long 
range basis. As yet the unknown 
quantity in the problem is the sat- 
isfactory establishment of parity. 

Since the government already has 
indicated it will not support the Pace 
bill conception of farm labor costs 
and since the historical basis for 
parity appears outmoded, a new par- 
ity is called for. Possibly chaining 
parity to mechanization and. the 
unit cost of production will prove 
a better avenue to a solution. Put- 
ting mechanization in the foreground 
will bring the problem nearer to what 
actually is happening and what pro- 
duction actually costs, a viewpoint 
possibly preferable to one looking 
backward. 

In the end it all may mean more 
satisfactory solutions to the agricul- 
tural price-costs difficulties. Certain- 
ly it means that the standard of liv- 
ing is upward bound. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
&eAKB CItTY , MINNBSOTA 


















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 













RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 


















Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 










INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 























CONTINUED DECREASE IN 
WORLD SUGAR OUTPUT 
IS USDA PREDICTION 


Washington, D. C.—A 400,000-ton 
decrease in world sugar production in 
1945-46 compared with the year be- 
fore is forecast by the Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The total world output of beet and 
cane sugar in 1945-46 is estimated at 
27,800,000 short tons, raw value. This 
compares with the 1944-45 total of 
28,200,000 tons, and is 2,700,000 tons 
less than in 1943-44, and 6,500,000 
tons below the 1935-39 average. 

World production of beet sugar in 
1945-46, estimated at 7,300,000 short 
tons, is expected to be the smallest 
since 1923. North America’s beet 
sugar output trend has been upward 
since 1943, but Europe’s has bee 
downward. ; 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


RYE INVESTIGATION 
SET OVER TO FEB. 4 


Washington, D. C.—Further exten- 
sion until Feb. 4 of the recess of 
the Commodity Exchange Adminis- 
tration’s investigation in the General 
Foods-Daniel F. Rice & Co. alleged 
rye price manipulation case has been 
granted. 

The reason for extending the re- 
cess was that a majority of counsel 
for the parties named in the com- 
plaint have been unable to arrange 
transportation, and living accommo- 
dations for the middle of January. 

Meanwhile, it was learned that rye 
has not been authorized for foreign 
purchase in February by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Only two cargoes of rye have been 
authorized for purchase since the 
first of the year. Both of these were 
approved for purchase by Norway 
and totaled about 16,000 tons. One 
cargo has been lifted already, it was 
learned. 

Strong opposition to further au- 
thorization for export rye was report- 
ed from domestic distillers, whose 
January quota of the grain has been 
held to 6% of the total monthly 
grain bill. 











BEWITCHER — Vying with George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln and 
any other Great Personality who 
might be used for promotional cam- 
paigns this season, is Patty Carlson. 
She is being used for the sentimental, 
rather than the historical approach, 
to February merchandising by the 
bulk products sales division of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc. Here she emerges 
to bewitch one’s interest in a special 
“Heart’s Delight” cake as a Valentine 
merchandising feature complete with 
trade magazine advertising, four-col- 
or streamers, counter displays cards 
and cake formula directions. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
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BIA-CLUTIN 


LOUR 


A new development 
which - greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 









“FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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BURLAP COTTON 4g \al 


PAPER brinren | rey. 


TRUCK COVERS 
TWINES INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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GET... 


ALL of your FLOURS 
in ONE Mixed Car 


SAVE MONEY, TIME 
and LABOR 
















Every Item a Quality Product 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


—AND— 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie, and Cookie Flours, 
Clears, Rye Flours and Corn Meal 


Keep Your Stocks FRESH and COMPLETE 


Gagle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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Heavier Loads Per Car 
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By W. J. Westerman 


Editor’s Note: The accompanying 
letter was written to A. F. Cleve- 
land, vice president of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, Wash- 
ington, D. C., by Mr. Westerman, 
who is vice president and traffic man- 
ager of Oyster Shell Products Corp. 
In view of the widespread interest 
in minimum carload weights and 
freight rates, The Northwestern Mill- 
er is printing Mr. Westerman’s com- 
ments for information of its readers. 


¥ ¥ 


D URING the past several weeks 
the various railroad rate as- 
sociations have been considering dif- 
ferent proposals, the purposes of 
which are to retain the present 
heavy carload loadings after ODT 
general order 18A is vacated. Most 
of these proposals contemplate a 
lower rate with a higher minimum 
weight, ‘the proposed rate varying 
from 10% to 25% under the present 
rate and the minimum weight being 
raised from 50% to 100% over the 
present minimum. 

I submit that none of these pro- 
posals can possibly accomplish the 
desired results, and at the same time, 
their adoption would unnecessarily 
and unwisely result in a loss of mil- 
lions of dollars of revenue annually 
to the carriers. Also, it would cause 
a disruption of the rate structures 
which have been built up over a pe- 
riod of years and would result in 
chaos for many industries. The in- 
evitable result would be a downward 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this See 
are held by leading millers 





Atlanta, Georgia 

















Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
tay '») 


Agcner-DANIELS~ MIDLAND 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS wrratony. | 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains Sinne use “AY 
MINNEAPOLIS 








PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 














SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 





SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





LaLa 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 











ultimate revision in the general leve] 
of rates. In addition, the adoption 
of any of these proposals would nat- 
urally result in hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of I. & S. cases as well as 
an unlimited number of formal com- 
plaints. 

Therefore, I suggest that all of 
these various proposals be canceled 
and proceedings be discontinued. 

Proposal: I propose that the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads and 
the various rail carriers throughout 
the country consider the proposal 
described below, and which I believe 
is constructive and will accomplish 
the desired results: 

On cars which are loaded in excess 
of the tariff minimum weight allow 
the shipper $1 ton (5c per 100 Ibs) 
on whatever tonnage is loaded in 
the car in excess of the tariff mini- 
mum weight. (Exceptions will have 
to be made on a few different com- 
modities but generally speaking, this 
provision could reasonably be applied 
on all commodities loaded in bags, 
barrels, boxes, etc., also on a num- 
ber of commodities which are loaded 
in bulk, such as grain, grain prod- 
ucts, seeds, meals, etc.) 


Constructive for Shippers 


As an example—where a car is 
loaded to 60,000 lbs and the tariff 
minimum is 40,000 the charges would 
be assessed on the full tariff rate for 
the entire weight. Then the shipper 
would be allowed $1 ton only on the 


(Continued on page 26.) 


Milled from the Hearts of 
Michigan Soft Winter Wheat 


* 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest. Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


DESIGNERS 28 BUILDERS me i bunk kaNsas | | ‘The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 983-35 Exchange Bidx. Memphis, Tepn. CINCINNATI, O. a 











PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
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American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 
S 4 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


Mills at Sales Office 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 


WHITEGOLD 








BEST YET soon. 
superior bakery flour. 


JUNCTION CITY MILLING CO. 
JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 


“BEST YET” 


Here is an unbeatable combination — 
BEST YET flour and baking skill. 
two can produce, even under today’s try- 
ing baking conditions, a top quality loaf of 
the kind that wins new customers. Try 
You will find it a 
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EVERYTHING for the BAKER 


HUMMER — Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY — Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT — Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS — First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. 


“= 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 


FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 














North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 






















ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 








Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
1012 Baltimore Ave. 







Kansas Crry 6, Missourtr 

















“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 











Eberhardt « Simpson Grain Company 


SALINA, KANSAS 








Operating 40 Country Elevators 
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Milling Family 


LEMENT ATTLEE, Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain, was one 
of the distinguished guests at the re- 
cent annual banquet in London of 
the Worshipful Company of Bakers. 
In the course of his reply to the 
toast: “His Majesty’s Ministers,” 
Mr. Attlee said he had been casting 
about for a family connection with 
the baking trade. One of his col- 
leagues was always able, whenever 
‘he spoke, to find a grandfather or 
other forbear who was intimately 
associated with the place. For him- 
self, the best he could do was to say 
that whereas none of his family had 
been connected with baking, they 
were millers for 200 years and had 
a family mill until a certain Mr. 
Rank appeared and these little old 
family mills began to disappear. — 
Milling, London. 


Political Spinach 


NE candidate for the Brazilian 

house of representatives used a 
picture of “Popeye, the sailor man” 
instead of his own on campaign bill- 
boards. 

In Brazil, Popeye is a hero among 
football players and sportsmen. As 
the candidate of the “sportsmen,” 
Marino Machado de Oliveira prom- 
ised to “uphold the Popeye tradition 
for vigor and manhood if elected.” 

Most persons can live comfortably 
on a fixed income, provided they re- 
ceive an unexpected bonus every now 
and then to clear up unexpected ex- 


penses. 


Unique Citation 


NE of the grandest gestures of 

appreciation to come our way in 
a long time is that of Maj. Gen. Wil- 
liam H. Arnold, division commander, 
who took an important part in the 
victory in the Pacific, and who was 
awarded the Legion of Merit with 
oak leaf cluster, the Bronze Star 
with oak leaf cluster, and the Silver 
Star, including citations. 

He didn’t forget the home front 
“battles” his wife was “fighting” dur- 
ing his 26 months on Pacific duty and 
decided that she, too, merited a cita- 
tion. So he drew one up, and the 
other day when he arrived at the 
family home in Holland, Mich., he 
called his little family together, gave 
his wife a snappy salute, then read 
off the citation, which was as fol- 
lows: 
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HERITAGE OF WHEAT 


His lands spread wide and this is all he knows, 
Of earth’s warm friendliness, what lies within 
His sturdy fences ; gold to fill his bin, 

Hay for clover fragrance when winter snows 
Lie drifted on the plains, when wolf-wind blows, 
When days are meager, hours crystal thin 
And fire upon the hearth is warp to spin 

A fallow dream as fancy plows and sows. 

He measures all things by his golden yield ; 
The moisture-giving snow, the summer’s heat, 
The right amount of April sun and rain. 

This is his heritage, to till a field, 

For long ago his grandsire brought the wheat 
In flaxen bags, aboard a wagon train. 


—Alma Robison Higbee. 














“For extremely meritorious serv- 
ice over a long period of months in 
that Lib Arnold as rear echelon com- 
mander did not only maintain a home 
with four charming youngsters dur- 
ing trying times, but also in out- 
standing fashion did beguile and en- 
courage one W. H. Arnold in the 
performance of his arduous combat 
duties by inspiring letters and exhibit- 
ing extraordinary capabilities for 
holding up her end of things, this 
award is made in conformance with 
affection, admiration and gratitude 
by Maj. Gen. W. H. Arnold.” 


When a man’s trying to lose 
weight he thinks that if he passes 
up two slices of bread, he’s entitled 
to drink half a pint of cream. 


Your Name in Lights 


NOVEL advertising campaign in 

process of development by the 
General Motors in Detroit, Mich., 
looks like a top idea as a business- 
getter. 

The idea, proposed by Dave Ep- 
stein, Chicago advertising executive, 
consists of flashing the names of 
passing motorists on General Motors’ 
neon billboards. 

This is how it works: A “spotter” 
located on a main highway a half- 
mile from the sign will pick at ran- 
dom any car, make a note of its li- 


cense number and then, by referring 
to systemized records of auto licenses, 
learn the name of the car owner. 
This name will be phoned to a tele- 
type operator who in turn will flash 
the name on the sign. Thus, as the 
owner of the car approaches the Gen- 
eral Motors’ billboard, he’ll see his 
name in bright lights. 


Ginger Snap De Luxe 
7} HEN Rhoda Olans, beautiful 


junior hostess in a Boston, Mass., 
USO, told navy cook John Overfield 
of Chicago that ginger snaps were 
her weakness and that she could nev- 
er get enough of them, the hand- 
some Gob hied himself to a local 
bakery and explained the situation 
to the owner. Always willing to 
oblige a serviceman, particularly one 
with the love-light in his eye, the 
baker permitted him to use his facil- 
ities to take care of the contingency. 
At a party the following night Over- 
field gave her a three-foot ginger 
snap that he had baked himself. 


Learning the Hard Way 


RMY bakers on Okinawa often 

treated the natives to baked 
goods, even taught some of them how 
to turn out the breads and confec- 
tions that so delighted their palates. 
They watched the ingredients being 
mixed with goggle-eyed amazement 
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and wondered at the mystical powers 
of powders that went into the con- 
coctions. But what the bakers didn’t 
include in the baking lessons was a 
course on the English language—par. 
ticularly the English printed on the 
cans from which they shook the 
mysterious powders. Result, the na- 
tives, knowing nothing about the 
Biblical law “Thou shalt not steal,” 
learned the hard way that it doesn’t 
pay to purloin from the United 
States army. Quite a number of them 
landed in a hospital because the 
“baking powder” and “powdered sug. 
ar” they stole was DDT insecticide, 


Paging Dich Thacy 


HARLES OLTUS, payroll mes. 

senger for an eastside New York 
bakery, was plagued by frequent 
holdups in which he was robbed of 
his firm’s money. He found a solu- 
tion to the problem, however, when 
he stuffed the payroll into a loaf of 
freshly made bread. When robbers 
accosted him and found only the ap- 
parently inoffensive loaf of bread, 
they didn’t molest him. 


Binthday Story 
MINNEAPOLIS clergyman’ 
young son wanted a watch more 
than anything else in the world. 
Daily he pestered his parents for the 
desired timepiece. Wearied, they gave 
him a severe reprimand and the lad 
was silent on the subject for a while 


- —that is, until about a month before 


his birthday, when he began the cam- 
paign all over again. 

“Now look here, son, I don’t want 
to hear another word about it,” ex- 
claimed the father one day when the 
youngster kept harping on the sub- 
ject. “You are too young to be trust- 
ed with a nice watch. When you are 
older you will probably get one. But 
right now, I want you to stop talk- 
ing about it!” 

The child remained quiet for a few 
days. Then, at breakfast the Sun- 
day before his birthday, he looked 
so pensive that his father asked him 
what he was thinking about. 

“T’m just thinking of a Bible quo- 
tation,” he replied. 

Pleased, his father said, 
that’s fine. Let’s have it.” 

Solemnly the lad recited: ‘What 
I say unto you, I say unto all — 
WATCH!” 

Needless to say, the desired time- 
piece reposed among his presents on 
his birthday. 


“Well, 
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ADDED WHEAT SUPPLY THREAT 


REATLY increased demand for wheat for feed 

uses is one of the almost certain results of 
the protein control order issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture early last week. 
Added to the already perturbing threat that wheat 
supplies in the United States may not be sufficient 
for flour milling needs and for export commit- 
ments already made, this development is of the 
utmost importance to the milling industry. 

The USDA regulation, which establishes a pre- 
cedent by instituting wartime controls over an 
industry in peacetime, has a twofold objective: To 
“pudget” the consumption of protein meals dur- 
ing the remainder of the feeding season, and to 
force a reduction in poultry numbers that would 
accomplish the 15% cutback stipulated in the 1946 
production goals. 

Feed manufacturers, under the order, can use 
no more protein in any mixture than they did in 
the corresponding quarter of 1945. In poultry ra- 
tions, they can use only as much protein in either 
January or February as they used in the corre- 
sponding month a year ago; in March 95%, in 
April 90%, and in subsequent months 85%. 

Poultry population has been expanding month 
by month for over a year, and at a very rapid 
rate. This has occurred despite repeated warn- 
ings from the Department of Agriculture that the 
increase could culminate only in a market glut 
of poultry and eggs, which, by congressional edict, 
would have to be absorbed at great cost by the 
USDA at 90% of parity. USDA officials estimate 
that there are now 100,000,000 nonlaying pullets 
on farms, 25% above a year ago. 

The limitation placed on the use of protein 
meal is certain to drive both feed manufacturers 
and poultrymen to a greatly increased utilization 
of carbohydrates. The former will want to main- 
tain sales volume, which in most cases is 50% or 
more above that of a year ago on poultry feeds 
alone, and, of course, they will want to protect 
their customers as far as possible. The poultry- 
men have what amounts to a guaranteed profit 
in their operations, inasmuch as there is a favor- 
able ratio between the floor for their products and 
the price ceilings on feeds. They will not willing- 
ly relinquish such an opportunity, but will feed as 
long as there is any feed to be had. 

With corn scarce and of poor quality, and even 
unobtainable in some areas, the wheat supply will 
be called upon to bear a great part of this added 
demand. And wheat, when it is being used for 
poultry and livestock feeding, disappears like snow 
under a summer sun. It had previously been es- 
timated that about 200,000,000 bus of wheat would 
be used this crop year for feed requirements, and 
many observers believed this figure to be low by 
50,000,000 to 100,000,000 bus. The amount of 
wheat that might find its way into feed channels 
is indicated by what happened in the 1943-44 feed- 
ing season, when an acute scarcity of protein al- 
so developed. Use of wheat for feed in that period 
amounted to 446,000,000 bus. 

There is nothing, of course, that can be done 
about the use of wheat for feed on farms. Its 
use by feed manufaeturers might be limited by 
establishing priorities for purchase, or even by a 
regulation limiting its use—along the lines of the 
protein control order. These are _ potentially 
dangerous remedies, however, for they further a 
precedent for government controls in peacetime, 
and might at some time kick back right in the 
faces of the flour millers. 

What can or will be done about it is highly un- 
certain, but the development obviously does ag- 
gravate an already keen emergency and makes 
the adequacy of the wheat supply between now 
and the next harvest even more problematical. 
Solution of the difficulty with wisdom and justice 
will not be easy. There is no ready answer that 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











will be acceptable to all. It will be necessary, 
however, to give paramount consideration to the 
domestic bread supply, which is and always will 
be the most important requirement for wheat use. 


NEVER ENDING SUBSIDIES 


LTIMATE decision of the question of con- 
tinuance or termination of agricultural sub- 
sidies, in the incredible confusion involving al- 
most every economic and social puzzle of postwar 
government policies, leaves the’ best prophets 
with little to do but guess the outcome. 
So far as the general line-up appears at the 
moment, with OPA Bowles demanding continuance 
of the $2,000,000,000 a year now being spent on 


- the food subsidies to preserve the fiction of no ad- 


vance in living costs and Secretary Anderson 
leaning toward cancellation on all subsidies and 
price controls so that farmers’ returns may ad- 
vance by force of real demand, there is little 
choice of the probable winner. Neither side to 
the controversy is all-out in his faith, with Bowles 
reserving the privilege of permitting price ad- 
vances here and there, and Anderson and the 
farm organization reserving exceptions in such 
matters as school lunches, stamp schemes and 
other forms of concealed subsidies in that they 
involve continued government expenditures to 
lower or raise prices or stimulate consumption. 

Food subsidies were initially established about 
equally as a measure of appeasement to agricul- 
ture in aid of the parity price formula and to la- 
bor in keeping down the theoretical cost of liv- 
ing and wartime strikes. They, of course, did no 
more than contribute in some part to both objec- 
tives, since the cost of living did—despite the 
courageous and vigorous fight of Administrator 
Bowles—continue to rise, and wages mounted to 
unprecedented heights during the war, reaching 
a climax in demands for another 30% rise as soon 
as the war ended. 

Yet we continue to pay out enormous sums for 
appeasement after the appeasement policy itself 
has proved as ineffective as the notable incident 
at Munich. Nobody is satisfied, the economy of 
the nation in a real sense is in greater confusion 
than ever, and the prospect that subsidies will be 
continued beyond June 30 is, at least, as good as 
that it will be terminated, even in part. No doubt 
the main force back of it is that it is assumed to 
be the chief, perhaps the only, defense against in- 
flation. That may be in larger sense true, but the 
choice between the inflationary effects of unpre- 
cedented agricultural prices and profits and enor- 
mous speculations in land prices, on the one hand, 
and enormously enhanced wage rates on the oth- 
er, and a public debt growing by billions annually, 
is a guess that probably better can be made by 
fools than by wise men. At the moment both are 
exceedingly articulate, and both are doubtless as 
much influenced by the approaching national elec- 
tion as they are by the relative merits of the 
proposals. : 

This much, however, is, in our judgment, cer- 
tain: Subsidies as a means of class appeasement 
or veritable bribes to strong pressure groups, in- 
cluding payment of weekly salaries to the work- 
less because of misfortune or because they are 
mere drones, are already strongly rooted in the 


25 
American political and economic system and are 
unlikely wholly to be discarded in our time. 

With normal variations in agricultural produc- 
tion and demand for the products of industry, it 
may be accepted as certain that there will be con- 
stant demands for charging the cost of this and 
that to the public treasury and that these demands 
will be yielded to the full extent of the efforts of 
politicians to secure and thereafter hold public 
place and power. We may, it is true, see some of 
the present subsidies reduced or even terminated 
on June 30, but it may be accepted as certain 
that the action will be temporary and that later 
in this or a succeeding Congress, new demands 
for subsidies will be made and many of them 
granted. 

e®e@ @ 

That there was no avoidance of or aversion 
to the principle of vitamin enrichment in Britain 
during wartime is evidenced by the fact that 
A and D were added to margarine. It was feared 
that the supply of fresh butter might fail, and 
therefore it seemed desirable to make margarine 
nutritionally a complete substitute. As for bread, 
it is well known that vitamin supplies were inade- 
quate for complete enrichment and that in any 
event the decision not to enrich but to make flour 
of higher extraction was to conserve shipping 


space. 
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SILK WORMS FOR BREAD 


Sie readers who are well assured of possessing 

strong stomachs we commend the article from 
a recent issue of the Nippon Times, reprinted on 
page 17 of this issue, describing the ends to which 
the government and people of Japan have been 
and still are driven to provide a substitute for 
wheat flour and rice in their despairing defense 
against starvation. 

Those whose recollections do not go back to 
the unhappy experience of feeding the people of 
Belgium, and later other needy peoples of Europe, 
during and following World War I, with dark 
bread made from flour with no greater adultera- 
tion than the outer coat of the wheat berry, can 
refresh their memories by reading the authorita- 
tive story of responsible officials of the Hoover re- 
lief organization in Dr. Dunlap’s recently pub- 
lished book “White vs Brown Flour.” Suffice to 
say that the authoritative record of that first and 
greatest adventure in international philanthropy 
clearly demonstrated that even bread baked from 
badly milled wheat flour containing considerable 
quantities of indigestible fibrous parts of the 
wheat berry resulted in alarming increase in in- 
testinal disturbances, particularly among children 
and aged people. 

Yet that experience and its results now ap- 
pear of trifling or even no importance when con- 
sidered in connection with the bread “flour” mix- 
ture in use for past months in Japan and likely 
to be continued through sheer force of hard ne- 
cessity for many years to come. We are not go- 
ing to emphasize by repeating here the ingredients 
of the nauseous mixture which is being used in 
equal or even greater part with such coarse wheat 
flour as may be obtainable to produce something 
called bread foods. It may, to be sure, supply 
what the Japanese call “stomach filler’ and may 
not even be too repellent to the Oriental taste, at 
no time particular about its food, but it is diffi- 
cult for us of this favored land who quarrel among 
ourselves as to the relative merits of a white or 
brown loaf to understand how the dreadful sub- 
stitute described in the article can provide any 
measurable amount of nutrition, to say nothing 
of the nauseating thoughts while eating it. 

®e@ @ 

The Office of Price Administration recently 
removed its price ceilings on sleigh bells. in 
Hawaii and on manhole covers in the United 
States. 
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The Standard Since 1870 
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COHOCTON, N. Y. 


“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best’ 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








We are always ready yo fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Qrersting.! Kansas City 











Kansas City, Mo. 





















“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


DS 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 




















THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags 
. Cotton and Burlap 


Bags Fer All Purposes 


WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Menroe, Mich. 















Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 




















Heavier Loads Per Car 





(Continued from page 22.) 
10 tons in the car in excess of the 
minimum weight. 

The adoption of a proposition such 
as this would unquestionably pro- 
mote heavier loadings per car—per- 
haps very close to the average car- 
loadings which have prevailed under 
ODT general order 18A. It woud 
have the support of, I think, a vast 
majority of the shippers because it 
is a constructive plan and it would 
not destroy or disrupt any of the 
rate structures or rate relationships 
which have been built up over many 
years. Also it would not break down 
the distribution system which the 
shippers of many commodities have 
worked hard to develop and which 
they want to maintain. Most ship- 
pers do not want lower rates when 
their present rates are satisfactory, 
but they do desire to be reimbursed 
for any extra expense which they are 
put to in loading cars heavy, even 
though that expense may not be 
great. 

The allowance to the shipper of $1 
ton would reimburse him for his ex- 
tra expense in loading a car heavily. 
However, the amount is small enough 
so that it would not affect the rate 
nor rate relationships. 

There would be no disruption of 
the present freight rate structure on 
the various commodities which struc- 
ture has been built up over a period 
of many years and at considerable ef- 
fort on the part of both shippers 
and carriers as well as receivers. 
The present freight rates would not 
be ‘disturbed whatsover, therefore, 
the present rate relationships would 
still be maintained and there would 
be no confusion. This would not be 
the case if lower rates were estab- 
lished on higher minimum weights. 

The present merchandising pro- 
gram of most commodities would not 
be disturbed whatsoever, whereas the 
establishment of lower rates and a 
higher minimum would have the ef- 
fect of breaking down the present 
distribution system of a number of 
commodities. For example, it would 
work against the small shipper and 
to the advantage of the large shipper 
because the latter would have larger 
production and generally speaking, 
larger customers. It would also give 
the larger receiver an advantage over 
the small receiver as the small dis- 
tributor, for example, would have 
only limited warehouse space so that 
in many cases it would force him 
out of business. The larger receiver 
would be able to purchase his goods 
in larger cars at lower rates which 
would have the effect of eliminating 
a number of small jobbers and dis- 
tributors thereby forcing the distri- 
bution to large accounts. These larg- 
er distributors in turn would redis- 
tribute via truck to the area which 
they would dominate. The ultimate 
result would simply be that the car- 
riers would be handling larger cars 
at considerably less revenues and, of 
course, it would be quite a boon to 
the trucks. 

Practically all of the expense and 
the grief in loading cars heavy is 
placed on the shipper. Under this 
proposal, the shipper would be re- 
imbursed for his extra expense and 
trouble. Therefore, the carriers 
would have his co-operation. On the 
other hand, if lower freight rates 
were established on higher mini- 
mums, it would be the receiver in 
most cases who would benefit be- 
(Continued on page 30.) 

























* Hard Spring Wheat 
* Hard Winter Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 

* Pastry Flours 
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A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
and Other Bakery Flours 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 
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Wellington, Kansas a. 
! 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour Spe 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. ne 
The Moundridge Milling Co. Wi 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
e SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


a re : DEALERS IN . 
wad . Se ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE « WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE © PORTLAND 











































AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


ERCHANT MILLERS 
ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 










Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 









Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 


































of 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 


levators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of 
Montana, Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours, 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U. S. A. Domestic and Export Millers ‘ 
Cliff H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City ee ND OnrnEGON 
N+ x9 te Ts Ut} 


SeshO- FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 

The largest and most modern flour mill-and elevators CGOROowN 
ry) on the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills 
e 

















Millers of High 
SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. Grade Bakers, 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON Co. Family and Ex- 

Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours . | |-r:u2r.oursurreme” 








ces 
















WESTERN MILLING Co. Exceptional Bakery Flours 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 





THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


M f. Kiln-Dried 
EVANS MILLING CO. “iit corn PRopucTs Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. . Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 






















Minnesota Girt Fiour... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


e with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched} and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Millis: St. Paul 
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Manager Canadian Branch 
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Canadian Wheat 
Shipments 


Overseas Decline 


Toronto, Ont.—Shipment of Cana- 
dian wheat overseas has declined 
since the closing of the port of Mont- 
real. Exports from Halifax, N. S., 
and St. John, N..B., are restricted by 
the capacity of those ports and by 
the limited number of vessels there. 
United States ports are busy with 
their own wheat and have little sur- 
plus facilities for Canadian grain. 
With the grain trade largely con- 
ducted through government agencies, 
there is not the usual peacetime flex- 
ibility of operation. 

The number of vessels at the Pa- 
cific Coast is small and wheat ship- 
ments by that route have not been 
up to expectations. Much of the 
available space has been taken up 
with lumber and the only full wheat 
cargoes have been for continental 
destinations. About 500,000 bus were 
shipped during December to Russia 
and about 2,000,000 to India. 

Elevators in Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan are under pressure from 
the Canadian Wheat Board to keep 
wheat fully shipped out to the lake- 
head in order to get an accumulation 
of stocks for the opening of naviga- 
tion on the Great Lakes. Some all- 
rail movement of wheat from the 
lakehead to eastern destinations is 
in progress as flour mills are trying 
to keep their stocks from becoming 
depleted, but arrivals at terminals 
exceed shipments. Wheat is accumu- 
lating in Alberta country elevators 
as it is reserved for shipment by the 
Pacific Coast route and loading to 
the coast does not keep pace with 
farm deliveries. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN B. FISHER DIES 


Winnipeg, Man. — John B. Fisher, 
manager of the Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society for Canada and 
the United States, and a member 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
since 1926, died here Jan. 15, fol- 
lowing a brief illness. He was 51 
years of age. He had just returned 
from a business trip to New York. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN EXPORT GROUP 
CITES TRADE IMPORTANCE 


Toronto, Ont.—In preparation for 
its annual convention to be held in 
Montreal Jan. 24, the Canadian Ex- 
porters Association is appealing to 
the government and the citizens of 
their country to take a more vital 
and compelling interest in the sub- 
ject of foreign trade. The association 
directs attention to the fact that 
three eighths of the working popula- 
tion of the Dominion are dependent 
upon exporting trade for a livelihood. 

Among the speakers at this meet- 
ing will be John Abbink, chairman 
of the National Trade Council of 
the United States. Mr. Abbink will 
be the guest speaker at the lunch- 
eon and his subject will bear upon 
the matter of a realistic approach 
to United States-Empire trade rela- 
tions. 














At the dinner meeting Hon. H. D. 
Scully, Canadian consul general in 
New York, will discuss foreign trade 
in its international aspects. Many 
others in the realm of business will 
address the association during its 
sessions. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Production Climbs 
Over 1943-45 Levels 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of win- 
ter wheat flour in the first four 
months of the current crop year 
shows an increase over the previous 
two years, although less than in 1942. 
Output in the first four months as 
compared with same period of last 
three crop years is shown in the 
accompanying table. 

Winter Wheat Flour Production 





1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 1945-46 

bbls bbls bbls bbls 
Aug. - 104,486 68,656 76,331 109,049 
Sept. .... 95,840 46,075 66,833 100,753 
a eee 105,048 30,539 80,323 97,994 
Nov. .... 105,840 26,827 134,436 92,695 
411,214 172,097 357,923 400,491 


The small production of 1943 is ac- 
counted for by the fact that the 
winter wheat crop of that year was 
a partial failure. All the winter 
wheat produced in Canada is grown 
in Ontario and the flour is manufac- 
tured in Ontario mills. Most of it 
is consumed in home markets but 
some exports are made to the West 
Indies and Newfoundland. Before 
the war this flour had an outlet in 
British markets but has not been in- 
cluded in British government buying 
in war and postwar years. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ENTOMOLOGIST ON PROGRAM 


Toronto, Ont.—The American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists, Toron- 
to Section, held its regular monthly 
meeting Friday, Jan. 18, in the Chem- 
istry Building, University of Toronto. 
H. E. Gray, entomologist in charge 
of stored products insect infestation, 
department of agriculture, Ottawa, 
delivered an address on the subject 
of infestation of food products. Mr. 
Gray is an authority on all forms 
of insect life, especially those af- 
fecting the food industry. He dis- 
cussed the many new species which 
have been introduced into Canada 
during the last decade, their impact 
upon food products and the latest 
methods of control. A dinner at the 
Walker House Hotel, Toronto, pre- 
ceded the meeting. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


VANCOUVER SHIPMENTS UP 


Vancouver, B. C. — During 1945 
this port shipped 31,098,710 bus of 
wheat, oats and rye and, of this to- 














etal, wheat accounted for 29,496,840 


bus, according to a report just issued 
by the Vancouver Merchants’ Ex- 
change. Shipments from other Brit- 
ish Columbia ports for the year in- 
cluded 1,449,713 bus from New West- 
minster; 1,227,759 bus from Victoria 
and 1,153,472 bus from the Prince 
Rupert house. Breakdown of Van- 
couver shipments follows: United 
Kingdom 3,230,000; France 3,770,000; 
Norway 266,000; Holland 321,000; 


Belgium 306,000; China 1,044,000; 
Russia 5,821,000; India 9,724,000; 
Australia and New Zealand 6,478,000; 
South Africa 112,000; United States 
1,866,000 and South America 1,986,- 
000 bus. The movement last year 
was the highest since 1936, it was 
double the 1942 total and -six times 
greater than 1943. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SEVEN-WEEK STRIKE ENDS 


Toronto, Ont.— The seven-week 
strike at Brown’s Bread, Ltd., To- 
ronto, has ended. Bakery drivers 
and inside workers voted to accept a 
negotiated agreement, terms of which 
will be announced later. Sole dis- 
closure so far is that all the 400 
strikers will return to work without 
discrimination. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MILLERS CHALLENGED TO 
OPPOSE OFFICIAL CONTROLS 


London, Eng.—Spatula, a contribu- 
tor to The Miller, in a recent article 
issued a challenge to British flour 
and grain men to fight against pro- 
longed government control and the 
threatened nationalization of their 
industries. 

The Socialist government has indi- 
cated its principal appetite is for 
nationalization, and the prospect for 
the lifting of controls has become 
proportionately less, the contributor 
declared. 

“The grain and flour trade people 
would: welcome a change to give 
them a more direct individual partic- 
ipation in the business which used 
to be their own,” Spatula said. 

Reserve on the part of the trade 
was ascribed to the fact that flour 
and grain men are dealing with mer- 
chandise which is the property of 
the Ministry of Food, and not their 
own. Opinions, accordingly, are given 
with diplomatic caution. 

Millers also have been unwilling 
to discuss future changes because the 
existing arrangements are not un- 
satisfactory as evidenced by the fact 
that mills have been able to maintain 
dividends at the prewar level. 

“No one doubts the necessity for 
control of grain and flour to continue 
for some time to come,” Spatula de- 
clared. ‘‘But when the country’s for- 
eign trade balance permits, the im- 
port trade should be returned to the 
merchants with thanks for services 
rendered.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


VISIBLE WHEAT STOCK 
DOWN 3,000,000 BUS 
Winnipeg, Man.—Visible stocks of 
Canadian wheat in all positions for 
the week ended Jan. 11 decreased by 
more than 3,000,000 bus to the 180,- 
000,000-bu. mark. This compares 
with 372,000,000 bus visible at the 
same time a year ago, and is the 
smallest total since the first week 
of September, 1939, when the figure 
stood at 143,000,000 bus. The visible 
at the present time is 327,500,000 
bus lower than the all time high of 
507,500,000 bus recorded in mid-De- 
cember, 1941. The visible total Jan. 11 
this year included less than 3,250,000 
bus of durum wheat. 




















-1940 to 1945, inclusive. 


Danish Importers 
Await Return of 
Canadian Flour 


Toronto, Ont.—A recent letter to 
the Canadian office of The North- 
western Miller from Anton Sorensen, 
flour importer, Copenhagen, Den. 
mark, described the food situation in 
his country, which is better than in 
most other parts of Europe, due in 
part to the fact that the German in- 
vaders were not quite so ruthless 
there. 

Imports of flour and grain were 
completely stopped by the German 
occupation but since the milling ca- 
pacity is more than sufficient for 
requirements under the rationing sys- 
tem then set up, sufficient flour for 
a good supply of bread from home- 
grown grain was always available. 

Mr. Sorensen goes on to say: “We 
are all longing for the time when 
we again shall be able to supply our 
customers with the excellent flours 
from your side, which we have missed 
for such a long time. As you will 
remember, the importation of flour 
from Canada and United States to 
this country was stopped some years 
before the war. Import restrictions 
then experienced were dictated by 
lack of foreign funds, especially 
dollars, and unfortunately it looks at 
present as if the same conditions 
would prevail again. The amount of 
foreign funds at our disposal is rather 
small, and as imports of vital goods 
like coal, steel, textiles, etc., have 
priority we cannot expect to get im- 
port licenses for flour in near future.” 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CANADA UNABLE TO MEET 
DEMAND FOR ITS WHEAT 


Toronto, Ont.—The Hon. James A. 
MacKinnon, Canadian minister of 
trade and commerce, who is visiting 
Britain, announced in London on Jan. 
13 that deliveries of Canadian wheat 
and flour to the United Kingdom 
or areas where the United Kingdom 
has a supply responsibility totaled 
1,084,957,535 bus in the years from 
The present 
No. 1 priority granted the United 
Kingdom takes five eighths of Can- 
ada’s wheat supply within the pres- 
ent authorized export quotas. The 
six years of shipments included 865,- 
181,711 bus of wheat and 4,202,744 
long tons of flour. 

Mr. MacKinnon, who is in Britain 
for the purpose of discussing post- 
war trade problems with British off- 
cials, also said that Russia, Mexico, 
Brazil and many other countries are 
anxious to obtain Canadian wheat 
and flour but the Dominion now is 
scraping the bottom of the bin and 
it is impossible to meet demands. 
These nations have been told that 
the United Kingdom has top priority 
and that after British requirements 
have been cared for other orders will 
be met as far as possible. 

The minister also stated that he 
is not seeking to arrange new Col: 
tracts for wheat or any other Cane 
dian product during his present visit, 
which is purely exploratory. 
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P. Val. Kolb 


DR. R. C. SHERWOOD 
JOINS WINTHROP CO. 


<> — 
Scientist Named Technical Director 
in Special Markets Division; to 
Service “Oxylite” Sales 


New York, N. Y.—Dr. R. C. Shert- 
wood, recently with the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, and formerly vice president of 
the special commodities division of 
General Mills, Inc., has joined the 
Winthrop Chemical Co. as technical 
director of a newly created position 
of the special markets division. The 
appointment became effective -Jan. 
15, Dr. Theodore G. Klump, presi- 
dent of the company, announced. 

In his new capacity in the special 
markets division, of which P. Val. 
Kolb is director, Dr. Sherwood will 
be in charge of technical sales serv- 
ice for the company’s newly devel- 
oped flour bleaching agent, Oxylite, 
in addition to B-E-T-S enrichment 
tablets for bakers, Vextram vitamin 
enrichment for flour at the mill, vita- 
min C for food industry, and other 
products now in process of develop- 
ment at Winthrop’s research and 
nutrition laboratories at Rensselaer, 
N. Y. 

Robert S. Whiteside, associated 
with the special markets division 
since 1941, has been promoted to as- 
sistant to Mr. Kolb, director. Mr. 
Whiteside, who is well known in the 
milling and baking industries, has 
assisted in the development of many 
of the products subsequently intro- 
duced. William X. Clark continues 
as supervisor of sales for the division. 

When he entered government serv- 
ice Dr. Sherwood became assistant 
chief of the civilian food require- 
ments branch of the War Food Ad- 
ministration, and for some time was 
associated with Dr. Russell M. Wilder 
of the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., 
who was then chief of that branch. 
More recently, Dr. Sherwood served 
a acting chief of the vitamin sec- 
tion, special commodities branch. 

Prior to his association with Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., from 1929 to 1943, 
he had been assistant professor of 
agricultural biochemistry, University 
of Minnesota, and for five years had 
Served as director of the Minnesota 
State Testing Mill in Minneapolis. 

Dr. Sherwood’s offices will be locat- 
ed at 170 Varick Street, New York 
13, N. ¥., the home office of the 
company. 

Winthrop’s newest product, Oxylite, 
4 flour bleach containing benzoyl 
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peroxide, magnesium carbonate and 
calcium sulphate, is to be made avail- 
able to the milling industry in the 
near future. It was developed in the 
laboratories of the Hilton-Davis 
Chemical Co. division of Sterling 
Drug, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio, and was 
plant tested. The bleaching agent 
has a high color removal factor, Mr. 
Kolb said. 

The bleaching agent will be pack- 
aged in 25-lb lock-top metal pails. 
Winthrop Chemical Co. technicians 
will service the new product. Ware- 
house stocks will be maintained in 
New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, 







































Dr. R. C. Sherwood 


Kansas City, Atlanta, Cincinnati, 
Denver, Dallas, Portland and San 
Francisco. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA ALLIES TO MEET 

A dinner meeting of the Minnesota 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
will be held at the Covered Wagon 
in Minneapolis, Jan. 25, at which time 
preliminary plans for the convention 
of Minnesota bakers next May will 
be discussed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNEAPOLIS BAKERS TO VOTE 

The Associated Bakers of Minneap- 
olis will meet at the Radisson Hotel 
the evening of Jan. 26 to elect offi- 
cers for the coming year. The brief 
business session will be followed. by 
the annual dinner-dance. 

















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ENRICHMENT CERTIFICATE 
FOR W. VA. USE OUTLINED 


The West Virginia enrichment law, 
which became effective June 1, 1945, 
requires compliance certificates on 
Jan. 10, 1946. The regulations per- 
mit either (1) a certificate on each 
sale or (2) a continuing certificate 
good until revoked. Such certificates 
are required from purchasers of flour 
which is unenriched, in triplicate, one 
copy to be forwarded to the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture of West Vir- 
ginia at Charleston, W. Va., one kept 
by the buyer and one supplied by 
the seller. 

The following forms of certificates 
are suggested by the Associated Mill- 
ers of Kansas Wheat for use by bak- 
ers and other buyers of unenriched 
flour, certifying that the unenriched 
flour will be used only in the produc- 
tion of flour, white bread or rolls 
enriched in the purchaser’s establish- 
ment in compliance with the law 
and these regulations. 

Certificates are not required on en- 
riched flour, and all family flour 





must be enriched. Millers may pre- 
pare their own certificates. 
CONTINUING FLOUR PURCHASE 
CERTIFICATE 


| Pa re See ere ee Oe 
eS See kak Ce wane Oy hw nied dd le 6 WiedieWRioas 
(Name of seller) 
(Address) 
This is to certify that the flour pur- 
chased by me, or us, from you is to be 


used solely in the production of enriched 
flour, or enriched bread and rolls, as de- 
fined by the West Virginia law requiring 
the enrichment of flour and bread, or in 
the manufacture of legitimate products 
not covered by the provisions of said law. 
This certificate is to remain in force until 
written notice of its cancellation. 


(Give title) 
SINGLE FLOUR PURCHASE 
CERTIFICATE 





(Address) 


This is to certify that’ the flour, in the 
quantity and as described herein, purchased 
by me, or us, from you is to be used solely 
in the production of enriched flour, or 
enriched bread and rolls, as defined by 
the West Virginia law requiring the en- 
richment of flour and bread, or in the 
manufacture of legitimate products not 
covered by the provisions of said law. 
Quantity 
Trade or brand name or other identifica- 
tion 


(Company—Purchaser) 
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Historie Item 
* * *K 


77-Year-Old Bemis Bag Sent 
to Firm by Kansas 


Miller 


St. Louis, Mo.—The oldest bag that 
officers and employees of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, have ever 
seen was recently sent to the Bemis 
office. Made in 1868, this bag was a 
product of the Bemis & Brown Co., 
the name of the company at that 
time. 

The bag was sent by B. P. Ashby 
of Ashby & Sons, Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, who sent the following note: “We 
are pleased to send you under sep- 
arate cover the old flour bag made 
by Bemis & Brown Co. in 1868. This 
bag was filled with flour made on 
French millstones by our father, 
Thomas Ashby, who was head miller 
in the Phillip Koehler Flour Mill in 
Lawrence, Kansas, at that time.” 

This historic bag, which is being 
held in the picture by Miss Peggy 
Englesing, editor of Bemistory, Bemis 
house organ, is in excellent condition. 
It has turned yellow with age, but 
the printing, although faded, is still 
legible. 
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Harry C. Schaack 


HARRY C. SCHAACK 
HEADS CHICAGO BOARD 


—~<— 


Re-elected to Post Held Since July, 
1944—Richard F. Uhimann Re- 
named Vice President 


Chicago, Ill—At the ninety-eighth 
annual election of officers for the 
Chicago Board of Trade held re- 
cently, Harry C. Schaack, unopposed, 
was re-elected to the presidency for 
another one-year term. He _ has 
served in that capacity since July 1, 
1944, Prior to that time he had suc- 
cessfully filled the offices of second 
and first vice president, as well as 
having served two terms of three 
years each as a director of the ex- 
change. 

Re-elected with Mr. Schaack was 
Richard F, Uhlmann to serve as first 
vice president during 1946. J. O. Mc- 
Clintock was selected for the post of 
second vice president, 

Directors chosen to fill three-year 
terms ‘were: Homer P. Hargrave, 


Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; John R. Murray, Quaker 
Oats Co; Lee H. Wagner, Norris 


Grain Co; Albert C. Fischer, Mitchell, 
Hutchins & Co., and George W. Al- 
torfer, J. S. Templeton’s Sons. 

William Enke, Jr., and Adam J. 
Riffel were picked to serve on the 
nominating committee. Members 
elected to the appeals committee 
were Ernest C. Brunke, L. Allyn 
Laybourn, Gilbert D. Mathy, Edward 
Nieft and Clarence Rowland, Jr. 
Chosen to serve on the arbitration 
committee were Arthur Bailer, Paul 
W. Joslyn, Elmer E. Tremaine, Gard- - 
ner B. Van Ness, Jr., and William J. 
Walton. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADIAN CREDIT TO FRENCH 


Toronto, Ont.—France is in proc- 
ess of concluding an arrangement 
with Canada whereby some $345,- 
000,000 of credit in Canadian dol- 
lars will be at the disposal of French 
importers for purchase of Canadian 
goods. Some $153,000,000 of this 
credit have already been covered by 
purchases since April, 1945. The re- 
mainder is to be spread over 1946. 
Of the total expenditures in Canada 
under this arrangement $102,000,000 
will be paid for in cash, while the 
remainder will be in the form of 
credits at 3% spread over a 30-year 
period. The amount of expenditures 
for wheat and its products will be 
$60,000,000. North Africa is men- 
tioned as the destination of a major 
part of this latter item. 
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Heavier Loads Per Cer MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 


(Continued from page 26.) 
cause after all most products are sold THE PACIFIC COAST . . . 


either f.o.b. cars at certain shipping 
points or on a delivered price basis, 
which price is usually made up on 
a certain f.o.b. plant price plus the 
published tariff rate. Under the pro- 
posals being considered by the car- 
riers, however, the benefit of the 
lower rate on the higher minimum 
weight would be given to the receiver 
whereas the shipper would have to 
bear the higher costs of loading co 
the grief which comes with loading 

inet. Under such a proposition, it IGLEHEART BROTHERS 
would be difficult to get the co-opera- Vgitenk: 

tion of the shipper and I have no r 
doubt at all but what in many cases 
the shippers would simply refuse to 
load cars heavy because of their ex- 


tra expense involved in so loading. ee 9” 
Under this proposal, all shippers D URA M. BE R 
would be treated exactly alike and 
all shipments would be treated ex- SE MOLIN A 
tly alike rdl f whether th 
actly a regardless o r the FANCY No. 1 


shipment would be going to a destina- 
tion 100 miles distant or to a des- Milled trom Carefully Selected 






— SINCE 1877 — 


“SNOBUDDY’ 


FLOUR 


We don’t forget about SNOBUDDY 
when it leaves the mill. We follow 
through for every SNOBUDDY dis- 
tributor with a helpful sales plan... 
a plan that works because it is built 
on the real quality of SNOBUDDY 
and the repeat business this grand 
flour brings with its fine kitchen per- 
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tination 800 miles distant. This is 
formance. most fair to all concerned because AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
in the first place the extra expense races 
to the shipper in loading cars heavily 
iaoetl is just as great for the car that AMBER MILLING CO. GLI 
moves only 100 miles as on the car MINNEAPOLIS 
which moves 800 miles. Certainly Cable Address: ““AMBERMILCO” 
The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO, [[ ttere siouta’be no discrimination } 
As a general rule, rate relation- = ‘ 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS ships are more important than the yanity pair [u Uni} 
actual level of the rates. To dis- TELEPHONE MASTER 
T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and Geneva ager rupt rate relationships which have ‘ 
, Bovseiae been carefully worked out over a MARITIME Pi LLED FED. 
period of many years would be a INVADER ing Wheat 
very serious thing and would unduly (HIGLUTEN) "9 Flour 
curtail carriers’ earnings. = — 
For example, consider the indus- 
try where one manufacturer whose \ NTN 
| costs are low, is ‘shipping to a dis- CANNO “6 
‘ tant territory under a rate of $1 per QHEDNT 0 
iz a fe | 100 lbs and competing with another G Q \is 
manufacturer with higher costs but ce: WunneoPe” = 
who is located closer to that con- S 
suming territory and whose freight Q 
rate is 50c per 100 Ibs. Under this an 
proposal, both shippers would still . 
be able to compete for this business Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. = 
in the same manner as they do now. LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
On the other hand, under several of ZEPHYR FLOUR 
the proposals now before the carriers, SANEN GAN SUE af aly Pads Gooch 
the one shipper who had the rate of Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 
$1 per 100 lbs would be given a rate —— 
of approximately 85c per 100 Ibs on —— 
a higher minimum, resulting in a 
b e positive your h eating reduction in his rate of 15c per 100 HARDESTY MILLING CO. we 
ny Re eee ea : 4, h y Ibs, whereas the other shipper whose Quality Millers for ‘ 
i 4 H i j 4 present rate is 50c per 100 Ibs would A Mod 
equipment, including chimneys, Is sate snipe athpigte poh ~ Pragtboog spon Over Half a Century coat 
Write ae Pa booklet on . mane a= a sateetien Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 
in his rate of only c per bs. . a 
“STOVES and CHIMNEYS” In other words, therefore, his com- 
petitor would be given an advantage HIGH-SPEED 
of 746c per 100 lbs and the rate re- CYLINDER § 
ie ILL MUTU AL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 9 a would be entirely broken ne s 
own. UST COLLE 
400 West Madison CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS This proposal would encourage the ] GRAIN CLEAI 
shippers to make their future units PEALY KENT BAG C0. RICHMON 
of sales as closely as possible to the — SS 
same units of sale as prevailed under — 
ODT general order 18A. Further- 
more, it would encourage perhaps ‘““‘DIAMOND gd 





A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 


re thousands of cases where 10 addi- 
an usen alrTrin on tional tons would be loaded in the ee Laboratory {_Comtzol 
° car over and above the minimum, cere nn dag 
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etc., because it might be practical SHERIDAN, WYOMING 

. to so load a car. On the other hand, : — 

° Grain M erchants ° under some of the general proposals — 
now being considered by the carriers, UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS CH ARL 
BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 it may be impractical to load a car PLAIN AND SELF-RISING Member € 
heavy enough to obtain the lower Low cost laboratory controlled mill MILI 
rate. The result would be that the Paine one--Cohe Pomur--Porlas Whole MILLFE 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH | Mg Bocce es fogs > to Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flou: 440 Omah 
elgnt and no CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. OMAE 

| more as in most cases shippers can- 
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free-flowing 
“VYextram’”’ 


Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 
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Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
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440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
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not afford to absorb any additional 
expense regardless of how small that 
expense might be. On the other 
hand, if the shippers were reimbursed 
for that expense (and reimbursed 
only to that extent) I think that 
most of them would co-operate with 
the carriers in loading their cars 
heavier. 

To put it plainly, what is really 
desired by the carriers is to have as 
many cars as possible loaded as much 
as practicable in excess of the pres- 
ent tariff minimum weight while at 
the same time conserving the car- 
rier’s revenues. 

The adoption of this proposal 
would conserve the earnings of the 
carriers because: 

(a) Carriers would receive their reg- 
ular present tariff rate for the tariff 
minimum weight, without any allow- 
ances to shipper or receiver whatso- 
ever. Then, they also would get 
their regular tariff rate on whatever 
tonnage loaded in the car over 
and above the minimum weight, ex- 
cept that on that tonnage only would 
the shipper receive any allowance. 

(b) The 5c per 100 lbs would sim- 
ply reimburse the shipper for his 
extra expense in loading a car heavy. 
He is not rightfully entitled to any 
more than that. If his present rates 
(which in many cases are the result 
of years of careful adjustment) are 
too high, proper steps should be tak- 
en to adjust them. 

(c) There is no reason whatsoever 
for carriers making any allowances 
under the present tariff rate on what- 
ever tonnage constitutes the present 
carload minimum, and certainly there 
is no logical reason why carriers 
should cut the rate from 10% to 
25% or more. For example, let us 
take a movement of a car of canned 
goods under a rate of $1 per 100 lbs, 
and a tariff minimum of 40,000 Ibs 
per car. Under one of the current 
proposals the rate would be reduced 
to 85c per 100 lbs and the minimum 
made 70,000 Ibs per car. Therefore, 
the revenue which the carriers would 
receive on a 70,000-lb shipment of 
canned goods would be $595 per car. 
This would be a shrinkage in the 
carriers’ earnings of $105 per car, as 
compared to a shipment of 70,000 Ibs 
being moved on the present full rate. 
Certainly the extra expense to the 
shipper would not amount to $105, 
simply to load that car to 70,000 lbs. 
However, contrast that to the same 
shipment moving under the proposal 
suggested above. The carriers’ earn- 
ings on the car would be $700, less 
$1 ton for the 15 tons contained in 
the car over and above the tariff 
minimum, or a net of $685 revenue 
to the carriers. At the same time, 
the shipper would be getting full re- 
imbursement for his extra expense in 
loading the car to 70,000 Ibs. 

Publication would be simple be- 
cause an item could be inserted in 
all of the various tariffs affected or 
in the “exceptions.” 

The refunds to be made by claim. 
The shipper to file claims with the 
initial carrier either on single cars 
or at intervals, for example, once a 
month, on groups of cars. This 
would be a simple procedure with 
little or no confusion and the ac- 
counts and the duties of the local 
agents would not be disturbed what- 
soever. 

While I am not suggesting it here, 
the carriers could extend this same 
principle to encourage multiple loads. 
Should the carriers decide to do..so, 
I submit, however, that more liberal 
rules for multiple loads be instituted 
than now prevail under the applica- 
(Continued on page 41.) 
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Because it is milled right for 


bakers, dependable SUNNY 
KANSAS is winning new 
friends this year when bread 


production conditions are 
made more difficult by sugar 
and fat scarcities and lack of 
sufficient skilled help. 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 











BACK TO LIFE AGAIN—That’s the 
caption of the lead editorial in the 
January-February number of the 
alumni bulletin of the French School 
of Milling. January-February, 1945, 
is meant—not 1946. As the editors 
say, they have been slow to get the 
magazine under way again follow- 
ing the German occupation, and 
there have been all sorts of delays 
in publication and distribution. 
Transit from France to America still 
takes weeks and sometimes months. 
But publication timetables are slow- 
ly improving. The July-August issue 
of Bulletin des anciens eleves de 
l’Ecole Francaise de Meunerie (that’s 
the French ‘name) arrived as early 
as mid-January, 1946. 

“After more than four years of 
silence,” writes the editor in that 
resurrection editorial of January- 
February, 1945, “imposed by the con- 
ditions of war and the suppression of 
liberty, our review at last resumes 
its place in the circle of which mill- 
ing constitutes the center. It is for 
us a deep joy to be able to return 
to the ranks of useful and purpose- 
ful living; a joy profound but calm 
and tempered by the unhappy trials 
through which France has passed and 
by the memory of those who are no 
more and of the properties and insti- 
tutions that are gone. The milling 
industry, like all others, has had its 
sorrows and its persecutions. 

“Several of our students fell in the 
battles of 1940. Others, for long 
years in prison camps or deported as 
laborers, bear the marks of suffering 
and privation, and some have died 
of disease and injury since their lib- 
eration. Some escaped to fight for 
France with those who still resisted 
the aggressor, and of these not all 
have returned. We bow our heads 
in sorrow and gratitude to these men 
and their families. We are deter- 
mined that their sacrifices shall not 
be in vain.” 


@ The editor looks to the future 
confidently. He anticipates, on the 
world scene, a new and more hopeful 
way of governing conflicting national 
interests, and is sure that France 
will have its proper place in this gov- 
ernment. As for the school’s future, 
he pledges continuance of its 20-year- 
old program of support for the inter- 
ests of the breadstuffs world. He 
hopes to expand its work so that it 
will become more of an institute than 
a school. The fundamental aim will 
be such as to fall within the scope 
of two verbs: to acquire and to dis- 
seminate information. 

Consumption of bread, states the 
editor, continues to decline. It is 
necessary, therefore, to provide bak- 
ers with every possible technical and 
economic implement for improving 
their product and thus stemming the 
decline. “Bread quality,” says he, 


By Carroll K. Michener 


, 


“is perhaps our best safeguard.’ 
Thus it is the concern not only of the 
baker but also of the miller and the 
wheat farmer. 

It seems fair at this point to do a 
little twitting of the critics of whole- 
sale bakers’ bread in this country 
who have been wont to compare our 
daily loaf with that wonderful crusty, 
crunchy, wheaty, airy, utterly good, 
virtually perfect bread of la belle 
France. 

ee @ 


% #& ®& SOUR NOTE for the full- 
employment symphony: Profs. Frank 
A. Pearson and Don Paarlberg of 
Cornell University say farm _ in- 
come is not dependent upon wage 
earners and that there never has 
been any consistent long-time rela- 
tionship between wages and food 
prices in this country. Farm prices, 
they insist, are dependent not on one 
but on many factors, and these fac- 
tors are world-wide rather than na- 
tional. # # * “High wages have little 
effect upon the total demand for 
food,” the professors contend. “When 
prices and payrolls were cut in half 
from 1929 to 1932, prices of highly 
priced and expensive meat animals 
and of wheat, a cheap food, fell at 
about the same time and at about 





The Cover Picture 


Ordinarily, a picture of a row of 
grain tanks does not look very glam- 
orous, but the photographer who 
snapped the Pioneer Steel terminal 
shown on the cover of this issue got 
it from just the right angle, with 
appropriate shadow and light ef- 
fects, to produce a work of art. The 
illustration is taken from a recent 
issue of The Grainville Bugle, house 





organ published by F. H. Peavey 
Co. 
Pioneer Steel is one of eight ter- 
minals in Minneapolis operated by 
the Van Dusen Harrington Co., a 


subsidiary of Peavey. The others 
are the Republic, Crescent, St. An- 
thony, Star, Concrete, Interstate and 
Monarch—11 plants in all, with a to- 
tal rated storage capacity of 15,000,- 
000 bus. They perform the marketing 
functions of storing, processing and 
conditioning grain before it is 
shipped to the terminal merchandis- 
ing department’s customers. 
Aluminum paint on Pioneer’s all- 
steel tanks puts the finishing touch 
on this outstanding landmark of 
northeastern Minneapolis. 








the same rate, but the consumption 
of both products remained quite 
stable. It took many years 
and billions of dollars to teach econ- 
omists that food prices were not pri- 
marily dependent upon supply. No 
one knows how many billions it will 
take to convince them that the level 
of wages does not determine the 
level of farm prices and no one 
knows how many years it will take 
to wrest from laborers this powerful 
and seemingly altruistic argument 
for political solicitude in their be- 
half.” 
ee @ 


When men replaced beasts in com- 
mand of the horror camps of Ger- 
many medical science was unpre- 
pared with a method for feeding 
those who were about to die of star- 
vation. Two premises were accept- 
ed, with no assurances of success for 
either. A person who is on the point 
of death from starvation cannot di- 
gest food, according to one of these 
premises. 
tract form, in pre-digested food, 
were administered by hypodermic 
needle. But Sir Jack C. Drummond, 
the British biochemist, reports that 
the procedure was all wrong. The 
30,000 dying men and women at Bel- 
sen were terrified by the sight of the 
needle and this method had to be 


‘abandoned. Then it was discovered 


that, after all, a starving person can 
swallow and digest food. Proteins 
and carbohydrates were crowded in- 
to thick soups, and these went down 
and stayed down. 


#% ® ® Rather pantheistically the New 
York Times says: “Nature was an 
important member of the Grand 
Coalition against the Axis.” The 
Times is speaking of the huge war- 
time crops that blessed this country 
and its allies and their common 
cause against evil. Writes the edi- 
tor: “In the ancient cycle of rain 
and drouth, of fat years and lean 
years, the luck was with us... . The 
bumper crops of three years against 
Hitler are a repetition of the burst- 
ing corn and wheat harvests of 1917- 
18 against William II. It has been 
in both wars a great deployment of 
the grain fields for winning a war 
and keeping alive a starving Europe 
after the victory.” ® ® ® In our 
church, last Sunday, the minister said 
something approximating this, but he 
did not use the words “luck” and 
“Nature.” 
e@ee 


How can you prevent trade names 
from becoming generic terms? Re- 
member what happened to cello- 
phane? And now look at the trou- 
bles of Victrola, Frigidaire, Toast- 
master and even Deepfreeze, all of 
which are in danger of losing their 
capital letters. Advertising Age says 
the only- sure protection is to use a 
name constantly, ward off infringe- 
ment vigorously, and, in the case of 
a new product, “make sure that the 
trade name is always used in con- 
nection with a generic or descriptive 


Therefore vitamins in ex-- 


word or phrase which clearly de. 
scribes the type of article or device 
thus reserving the trade name for its 
true function of designating the 
product of a particular company.” 


Washington gossip hath it that the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
will continue to be very much jp 
the picture on the light and power 
front but that it will stay Strictly 
out of the electrical appliance fel. 
Betore the war, you remember, REA 
had a big rural selling campaign yp. 
der way designed to promote such 
economic and_ social Philosophies, 
for example, as are bound up in the 
notion of “every man his own mill. 
er.” (To the best of our knowledge 
and belief Senator Shipstead of Min. 
nesota still operates his REA-type 
grist mill—sort of like the old-fash. 
ioned coffee grinder—in his Wash. 
ington apartment.) 


WORLD RELIEF SUGGESTION, — 
Mr. William Rutledge III, 6877% 
Yeager Place, Hollywood 28, Cal, 
hands us this memo: “Pillsbury 
might undertake a good will promo- 
tion to serve the dual purpose of 
further arousing within the American 
people an appreciation of their own 
well-being and directly contributing 
to the food re- 
lief of needy 


liz, eevee 0 


=of Nations, 
= Pillsbury might 
get up small 
bags, printed 
for the  occa- 
sion, and urge 
that American housewives set aside 
all dry bread, crusts, bread scraps, 
etc., in these bags to be hung in the 
kitchen. Then, through the co-op- 
eration of the grocery stores, these 
would be deposited there, picked up 
by the bakery delivery wagons on 
delivering fresh goods to the store, 
and made into edible and nutritious 
loaves that could be shipped over- 
seas and fed to the war-ravished 
multitudes. American housewives 
throw into the garbage cans enough 
bread and breadstuffs to feed several 
families. Can this refuse, rich as 
when they purchased it, be collected 
and processed and shipped as food for 
relief of the needy?’’. . . Well—Pills- 
bury? 










BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
INSURANCE PLAN ANNOUNCED 
Minneapolis, Minn.—A_ new plan of 

group life insurance for employees of 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. became ef- 
fective Dec. 20. Arranged through 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co, 
the plan provides eligible Bemis en- 
ployees with life insurance without 
cost and without medical examina 
tion. After one year of continuous 
service, employees are entitled to $500 
of life insurance, after five yeals, 
$1,000. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 
Exhibitionist 

C. T. Vandenover, vice presi- 
dent, Atkinson Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, while in the East vis- 
iting some of his mill connec- 
tions played a closely con- 
tested exhibition game with the 
new national amateur three- 
cushion billiard champion, Ed- 
ward Lee, in New York City. 
Mr. Lee defeated Mr. Vanden- 
over in a 10-day tournament 
played in Minneapolis in De 
cember. Again, he lost—50-45. 
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Nutritionists Hear Favorable Report 
on Newfoundland Enrichment Clinic 


New York, N. Y.—Results of nu- 
tritional research conducted by the 
medical mission to Newfoundland, 
comparison with findings on survey 
work in New York, and the definite 
need of continued research in the 
field on a large scale were voiced 
by eminent nutritional authorities at 
a cocktail dinner party in honor of 
Dr. James McGrath of the Newfound- 
Jand Medical Association held at the 
Lafayette Hotel, Jan. 16. The af- 
fair was arranged by Lockhart In- 
ternational, Inc., representing Merck 
& Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 

Dr. McGrath pointed out that de- 
spite the problem of inaccessibility 
and natural geographic obstacles to 
an effective nutritional policy and 
dietary education, in recent years the 
infant mortality and _ tuberculosis 
rate of Newfoundland, and especially 
the city of St. John’s, has declined 
drastically and general health has 
improved to such a degree that the 
government is definitely convinced 
of the value of enrichment and the 
general nutrition campaign. Beri- 
beri, especially prevalent in the “bad 
years,” has now been conquered un- 
der the new plan, the doctor added. 

He noted that the climate was not 
conducive to good grain crops, neces- 
sitating imported feeds with result- 
ant scarcity and high price of milk. 
The naturally limited diet of the 
island was outlined as consisting of 
fish, cabbage, turnips, bread (now 
enriched), 
pork and domestic game. 

Under the present policy an at- 
tempt is being made to fortify all 
possible articles, Dr. McGrath stated, 
and now, in addition to flour enriched 
on the American standards, marga- 
rine is being triply fortified. Work 
also is being done on the vitamin C 
problem. All flour used in New- 
foundland is imported and only ship- 
ments of enriched flour are per- 
mitted. The speaker placed the per 
capita flour consumption at approxi- 
mately 300 Ibs. 

Dr. N. Jolliffe, New York Univer- 
sity College of Medicine, who was 
nutritional advisor to the army dur- 
ing the war, pointed out that findings 
on remote areas of Newfoundland 
were not unlike those indicated in 
remote sections of the United States. 
He noted that comparative study 
indicated that- vitamin A headed the 
list in deficiencies, followed by ribo- 
flavin and ascorbic acid, with thia- 
mine and vitamin D deficiencies less 
prevalent, as observed in cases in 
New York City. This speaker fur- 
ther remarked that on the New- 
foundland trip, made with other 
noted nutritionists attending the din- 
ner, he found many types of defi- 
ciency diseases that are recorded 
daily in New York City clinics. 

Dr. Jolliffe classified deficiency 
cases in the New York area from 
low income groups unable to pur- 
chase proper food to high income 
groups using poor judgment in selec- 
tion of diet and others due to indi- 
vidual idiosyncrasies. 


An insight into present work in — 


New York City was offered by Dr. 
0. A. Bessey, Public Health Research 
Institute of New York, who cited a 
need of collecting more information 
to-sell nutrition over a wide range 
and. called for a “better engineering 
job in the laboratory.” 

A further tribute to the nutri- 
tional work in Newfoundland as re- 


lated to possible surveys, in other 
countries was voiced by Dr. H. D. 
Kruse, Milbank Memorial Fund, New 
York City, another specialist who 
made the research trip to the island. 

Dr. Kruse, well known for his 
research work on ocular manifesta- 
tions of ariboflavinosis, related his 
experiences on survey work on snow 
blindness conducted in connection 


with the trip. Dr. O. H. Lowry of the 
Public Health Research Institute of 
the City of New York stressed the 
importance of the Newfoundland 
survey and related experiences on the 
trip to the island. 

Dr... F. G. Boudreau, chairman of 
the Milbank Memorial Fund, New 
York City, introduced all the speak- 
ers at the dinner party. 

All guests at the dinner were pre- 
sented with a copy of the “Medical 
Survey of Nutrition in Newfound- 
land” which was distributed to every 
doctor in the United States and Can- 
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ada. The survey reports in detail 
the procedures employed by the medi- 
cal mission to Newfoundland and 
contains excellent colored photo- 
graphs illustrating lesions of the eyes, 
tongue, gums and skin recognized 
as marks or signs of malnutrition. 
The 32-page pamphlet, reviewed 
some time ago in this. journal, car- 
ries the seal of the Canadian Medical 
Association. It contains historical 
aspects, economic and living condi- 
tions of the island, civilian food con- 
sumption, charts of chemical findings 
and a summary of the survey work. 





imported salt beef and 


LISTEN TO 


the dramatic story of scientific research 





ON RADIO’S FAMOUS PROGRAM 


“EXPLORING THE UNKNOWN” 


(Sponsored by Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated) 


—research that made possible the 

FLOUR and BREAD ENRICHMENT 

program, and its vital contribution 
to the health of America! 


* SUNDAY EVENING, JANUARY 27th x 


9:00—9:30 P. M., E. S. T. 





Over 120 stations of the Mutual Broadcasting System as listed below: 
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Joseph Vann 


MILWAUKEE RETAILER—Though 
a native of Green Bay and an active 
participant in Wisconsin Association 
affairs since 1929, Joséph Vann, who 
was recently elected president of the 
Milwaukee Retail Bakers Association 
for his second term, served a four- 
year apprenticeship in Belgium, half 
at Brussels, half at Louvain. Before 
acquiring his own shop in Milwaukee 
27 years ago, Mr. Vann worked as a 
baker in his’ own home town, in 
DePere, Wis., and in Iron Mountain, 
Mich. Outside of working hours and 
association affairs (including mem- 
bership on the planning committee 
of the Associated Retail Bakers of 


Bradley Barr 
America), Mr. Vann hunts or fishes 


according to season. This winter he’s 
a little chagrined not to have bagged 
his buck—the first time in six years 
—though he tried, and hard. 
SALES MANAGER — Bradley Barr 
has been appointed to the position of 
sales manager of the Kansas City 
branch of the Chase Bag Co.,. R. N. 
Conners, vice president and general 
sales manager of the firm, announced. 
Mr. Barr’s appointment became ef- 
fective Jan. 1. Although he has been 
with the Chase organization for a 
comparatively short time, he has a 
background of 12 years’ experience 
in the bag industry. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Donald C. Mead has been appointed 
general agent, freight department, 
Chicago & North Western road at 
Minneapolis, succeeding Harold C. 
Langerud, promoted. Mr. Mead re- 
cently returned from 36 months’ over- 
seas duty in Europe. A captain in 
the Army Transportation Corps, he 
was attached to the Seventh army 
during the invasion of southern 
France. Prior to his army duties, he 
was city freight agent for the North 
Western road in New York City. 


The Ladies Auxiliary of the Michi- 
gan Bakers Allied Trades Associa- 
tion, Detroit, met Jan. 7 and elected 
the following officers: president, Mrs. 
Walter Kneiding; vice president, Mrs. 
Ray Belanger; secretary, Mrs. Ruth 
Gonas; treasurer, Mrs. Charles Milke. 


George A. Carruthers of the Norris 
Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, was a re- 
cent Minneapolis visitor. 

e 


August Denk, manager of the Min- 
neapolis plant of the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, recently attended a con- 
ference at company headquarters in 
Atlanta, Ga. 

& 


Fred W. Carlson, president of the 
Paramount and the Silver Crest Bak- 
ing companies, has been elected a 
director of the Marquette National 
Bank, Minneapolis. 

* 


Orland A. Church, head of the No- 
blesville (Ind.) Milling & Elevator 
division of Acme-Evans Co., Indian- 





apolis, is making good progress in 
recovering from the illness that has 
kept him away from his office for a 
few weeks. He expects to be able 
to return to his desk within a short 


time. 
e 


C. N. Hiebert and Harold M. Regier 
of the Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., were hosts at a recent 
Dutch lunch for more than 100 mem- 
bers of the Hutchinson Board of 
Trade. After the lunch mill repre- 
sentatives gave each guest a 5-lb 
sack of flour. Oscar T. Cook, Stand- 
ard Milling Co., Kansas City, was 
host at a Dutch lunch for members 
of the board Jan. 19. 

a 


Julio H. Valdes, export manager for 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, is on a business trip to 
Washington and New York. 


Harold W. Heffery, formerly in the 
flour brokerage business with offices 
in Book Tower Building, Detroit, 
Mich., and for a time manager of 
labor relations for the Hudson Motor 
Car Co., has moved to Los Angeles, 
where he expects to make his home. 

s 


Hill Clark of the Millers National 
Federation attended the semiannual 
meeting of the Southern Illinois Mill- 
ers Association in St. Louis Jan. 15. 

* 


Among recent visitors at the Chi- 
cago office of the -Millers National 
Federation were: Dr. C. H. Bailey, 
dean of the college of agriculture, 
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University of Minnesota; A. E. Mac- 
kay, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
R. H. Hommel, Jr., Schultz, Baujan 
&. Co., Ine., Beardstown, Ill; Thrus- 
ton B. Morton, Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky., and Henry 
H. Cate, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co; 
Dallas, Texas. 


George L. Faber, Chicago man- 
ager for King Midas Flour Mills, 
spent a few days in Minneapolis re- 
cently at the home offices of the 
company. 

e 

Hubert Edwards, manager of the 
Higginsville (Mo.) Flour Mill, was a 
recent Chicago visitor. 

* 


Fred N. Burrall, general sales su- 
pervisor William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, is vacationing 
for several weeks at St. Cloud, Fla. 

; a 


A. W. Anderson, Albers Milling Co., 
Seattle, Wash., recently visited the 
St. Louis exchange floor. 

& 


Joe D. Williams of Cohen E. Wil- 
liams. & Sons, Nashville flour and 
feed brokerage concern, after attend- 
ing the Southern [Illinois millers’ 
meeting in St. Louis, Mo., visited his 
connections at the Giessing Milling 
Co., Farmington, Mo. 


H. C. Tilford of the Dixie Grain 
Co., Shelbyville, and Keith Morgan 
of the Jackson Grain Co., Tampa, 
Fla., were recent Nashville visitors. 

& 

M. W. Fuhrer of the Fuhrer-Ford 
Milling Co., Mount Vernon, Ind, has 
been re-elected a director and vice 
president of the Peoples Bank & Trust 
Co. of that city for the ensuing year. 

a 

Ellis R. Blomberg, Philadelphia 
flour broker associated with Harry 
N. Bernheimer, spent several days 
recently in Atlantic City, N. J. 

* 

Herman Koch, Pittsburgh flour 
broker, is back at his desk after a 
severe illness. 


E. J. Menshell of the grain depart- 
ment of General Mills, Inc., Enid, 
Okla., recently visited friends on the 
Hutchinson Board of Trade, where he 
operated for many years in quest of 
wheat. 


* 
Bruce F. Young, president of the 
Western Terminal Elevator Co., 


Hutchinson, Kansas, and Mrs. Young 
left by motor car for New Orleans. 
From there they plan to. fly to 
Los Angeles for a visit with Mr. 
Young’s father, L. B. Young, former 
Kansas miller, return to Louisiana 
and then motor to Florida. 


Milton P. Fuller, vice president and 
general manager, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich., was handicapped dur- 
ing his recent business trip to New 
York by a heavy cold which gave 
him an uncomfortable time. 

i 


J. N. Claybrook, representative in 
New York for Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., has left for Tampa 
with Mrs. Claybrook, to avoid some 
of the northern cold this winter. 

e 

C. R. Veeck, production superin- 
tendent for the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., is on an extended 
trip in the East. His itinerary in- 
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cludes stops at New Haven, Conn., 
Néw York, Pittsburgh and Chicago, 
& 


R. T. Howle, flour and feed man- 
ager of the Amarillo, Texas, unit of 
General Mills, Inc., was a recent visi- 
tor to Oklahoma City, his former 
home. 

Eo 


A. C. Strong, Oklahoma City, Texas 
and Oklahoma district flour and feed 
sales manager for General Mills, Inc., 
southwestern division, made a recent 
trip to Texas cities. 

= 


R. M. Finch of Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc., returned this week to the 
company’s Minneapolis office after 
spending a week at the plant and 
home office in Newark, N. J. 


- eae 
on MUFTI 





Nelson Robinson, on terminal leave 
from the army, has returned to Nash- 
ville and has resumed his duties as 
branch manager of the Kroger Gro- 


cery & Baking Co. He attained the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel in the 
army and for many months was sta- 
tioned in Evanston, IIll., as executive 
officer of field headquarters, Office 
of the Quartermaster General, direct- 
ing procurement and distribution of 
rations. A graduate of Phillips Ex- 
eter Academy and Dartmouth Col- 
lege, he entered the service in Sep- 
tember, 1942, with the rank of cap- 
tain. Previously he had served five 
years. as local manager of the Kroger 
company. 
- 

Sgt. James L. Jacobson, who was 
connected with the sales department 
of the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, 
Kansas, before entering the service, 
has been released. Before returning 
to business activities, he plans to take 
a refresher course at Kansas Univer- 
sity. He is the son of A. L. Jacob- 


W. J. SMALL ELECTED 
St. Louis, Mo.—W. J. Small of the 
W. J. Small Co., Neodesha, Kansas, 
was elected president of the Ameri- 





‘can Dehydrators Association at the 


organization’s annual convention in 
St. Louis on Jan. 14-15. John Caple 
of the A. B. Caple Co., Toledo, was 
elected vice president; B. W. Hil- 
gard, Western Alfalfa Meal (Co. 
Belleville, Ill., was re-elected treas- 
urer, and W. E. Glennon, American 
Feed Manufacturers Association, Chi- 
cago, was re-elected secretary. Mr. 
Small and R. E. Nye, Denver Alfalfa 
Milling and Products Co., St. Louis, 
were re-elected to the board of di- 
rectors, to which John Dwiggins, 
Dwiggins and Son Alfalfa Milling 
Co., New Paris, Ind., also was elected. 
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son, chairman of the board of the 
Arnold firm. K 


H. H. Linton, son-in-law of H. B. 
Lorenz, Hutchinson grain dealer, is 
joining the sales department of Shel- 
Jabarger Mills at Salina. Mr. Linton 
recently returned from military serv- 
ice. 

* 

F. C. Churchman, flour broker of 
Detroit, Mich., reports that both his 
sons have been released from the 
service and that he is thinking of 
resuming his old business with them, 
taking on mill accounts. 

td 


Lt. Dudley J. Russell of the United 
States Navy has been released from 
active duty and has taken up his 
old duties as president of the Duluth 
(Minn.). Universal Milling Co., after 
three years of service. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DIRECTORS ELECTED 
St. Joseph, Mo.—A. B. Plummer, R. 
G. Graham, W. G. Catron, Jr., and 
J. D. McKee were elected directors 
of the St. Joseph Grain Exchange 
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TRI-STATE BANQUET 


Taking time out from his 
duties as guest chairman of 
the governors’ board business 
section, J. Roy Smith, owner 
of Smith’s Bakery, Mobile, Ala., 
tests his salad at the banquet ta- 
ble which was spread for the re- 
cent governors’ meeting of the 
Tri-State Bakers Association, 
held at the Jung Hotel in New 
Orleans. At _ right, George 
Heebe, owner of Heebe’s Bak- 
ery, Gretna, La., is caught in a 
flash shot while obviously in- 
terested in something else than 
a camera portrait. 
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for two years, Jan. 8. M. A. Hayes 
was elected for one year. With K. 
B. Clark, Fletcher Riggs, E. M. 
Loutch and C. D. Kieber, holdover 
directors, they will constitute the 
board for 1946. 





Friendship * Pays * Off 


White House Provides Personal Command Post in Strike- 
Beleaguered Washington — Sheriff 
Badge Helps, Too 


Kansas City, Mo.—The following 
news story recently sent to the Kan- 
sas City Star by Duke Shoop of its 
Washington bureau will no doubt 
amuse the friends of Bryce Smith 
throughout the milling and baking 
industries. Mr. Smith is by way of 
being something of a politician in 
Kansas City and served several terms 
as a popular mayor while President 
Truman, as chairman of the County 


Court, was more or less running 
Jackson County, in which- Kansas 
City is situated. For the past sev- 
eral months Mr. Smith has estab- 
lished a record as the most frequent 
and welcome guest of his former po- 
litical “buddy” at the White House. 


ae 


A Washington taxicab war and the 
strike of telephone operators han- 
dling long distance calls meant little 





Arnold R. Moyer, Jr. 


Everett J. Crandall 


RICHMOND COMPANY STAFF MEMBERS — Arnold R. Moyer, Jr., and 
Everett J. Crandall are new members of the staff of the Richmond Mfg. 
Co., Lockport, N. ¥Y. Mr. Moyer recently completed two and one half years’ 
service as a lieutenant, junior grade, in the U. 8S. Coast Guard. Prior to 
the war, he was superintendent of the Sterling Engine Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
He studied industrial engineering at Lehigh University and was a member 
of the college honorary society. He is a nephew of Howard H. Moyer. 

Mr. Crandall is milling engineer in charge of test and product methods 
development departments. Before joining the Richmond organization, he was 
milling superintendent for the Red River Milling Co., Fergus Falls, Minn., 
and previously had been a plant superintendent for one of the large milling 


corporations. 


to Bryce B. Smith, Kansas City bak- 
ing company executive and former 
Democratic mayor. 

Mr. Smith routed his calls to bak- 
eries in his General Baking Co. chain 
through the White House and then 
used a Jackson County deputy sher- 
iff’s badge to scatter a gang which 
attempted to force to the curb a taxi 
in which he was riding. 

After conferences at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on the scarcity 
of flour, Mr. Smith returned to the 
Mayflower Hotel to notify by tele- 
phone his branch bakery managers 
that additional flour shipments soon 
would be on the way. When he was 
told by the telephone operator that 
only emergency calls involving death 
or accident were being taken, he ap- 
pealed to the White House. Since 
President Truman is a_ long-time 
crony of the former mayor arrange- 
ments were made quickly to route 
the calls through the White House 
switchboard. 

Mr. Smith was riding in a cab from 
the Department of Agriculture to the 
Mayflower Hotel when... 

“I never saw a tougher looking 
crew than that which kept crowd- 
ing us toward the curb,” he said. 
“The cab driver said the others were 
out to get him because he refused 
to join the strike. 

“I was a bit concerned until I re- 
membered my deputy sheriff’s badge 
which I took from my wallet and 
held up against the window glass. In 
a jiffy the hoodlums pulled away and 
left us alone.” 

The blue and gold Jackson County 
deputy sheriff’s badge resembles the 
badges worn by both J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver’s FBI and the Secret Service. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHIPPERS’ BOARD TO MEET 

Minneapolis, Minn. — The annual 
meeting of the Northwestern Ship- 
pers’ Advisory Board will be held in 
Minneapolis, Jan..24. At a luncheon 
session, Col. A. B. Barber, manager 
of the transportation and communi- 
cation department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, will 
discuss “Our Responsibility Toward 
Transportation.” 
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OHIO BAKERS DISCUSS 
PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 


Columbus, Ohio.—Production and 
merchandising problems were dis- 
cussed at the first postwar trade con- 
ference of the Ohio Bakers Associa- 
tion held in Columbus Jan. 13-15. 
Speakers on the program included 
John W. Bricker, former governor of 
Ohio; Fred E. Cobb, chairman of the 
board of the American Bakers Asso- 














t—— Migratory Birds 


ciation; John T. McCarthy, president 
of the American Bakers Association; 
Walter Warrick, vice president of the 
Short Milling Co., Chicago; Dorothy 
Thomas, Fleischmann Division of 
Standard Brands, Inc., and F. J. 
Coughlin, Procter & Gamble. A. F. 
Troesch was re-elected president of 
the association at the annual elec- 
tion held during the meeting, and Roy 
Ferguson was renamed executive sec- 
retary. C. I. Zollinger was chosen 
vice president and Kar] Faelchle was 
elected treasurer. 


DEATHS 


Mahlon Campbell, Harrisburg, Pa., 
one of the oldest representatives of 
the Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
in point of service, died suddenly 
Jan. 16 following a heart attack. He 
had been actively at work on the 
previous day. 











Jacob K. Elliott, 84, superintendent 
of the Blair Milling Co., Atchison, 
Kansas, before his retirement eight 
years ago, died Jan. 18, following a 
heart attack. 


Laura Jones Stokes, wife of W. H. 
Stokes, Jr., Pittsburgh representative 
for King Midas Flour Mills, died at 
her home on Jan. 15. 
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Many members of the To- 
ledo Board of Trade are away, 
or about to go, on vacations 
or business junkets. Mr. and 
Mrs. George R. Forrester have 
gone to Riverside, Cal., to visit 
a daughter, the wife of Lt. C. 
T. Lawton, stationed there. 
John W. Luscomb of South- 
worth Grain Co. and Mrs. Lus- 
comb have traveled to Long 
Beach, Cal. Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
M. Barnes, Lansing (Mich.) 
Grain Co., Mr. and Mrs. L. J. 
Schuster and Jesse D. Hurlbut, 
retired miller, have gone to 
Florida. James A. Kier, man- 
ager, National Milling branch 
of National Biscuit Co., is visit- 
ing company headquarters in 
NewYork. Harry R. DeVore, 
principal in H. W. DeVore & 
Co., ended a hunting trip by 
attending the recent meeting 
of the Northeastern Indiana 
Grain Dealers Association. 
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GMI’S TOP OPERATING 
MEN MAKE 1946 PLANS 


—<p>— 
Nation’s Prosperity Hinges on Prac- 
tical Industrial Peace Formula, 
Says President Bullis 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Operating ex- 
ecutives of 12 divisions of General 
Mills, Inc., representing plants and 
workers across the nation, were at the 
Minneapolis headquarters office Jan. 
21 attending the annual operators’ 
meeting and completing plans for 
1946. The following are highlights 
of an address to the operators pre- 
sented by Harry A. Bullis, company 
president: 

“The job ahead of industry is to 
increase peacetime output by at least 
50%. To secure that level of pro- 
duction will require a working force 
of at least 54,000,000 persons in the 
United States, which is 9,000,000 
more than ever held peacetime jobs 
before. 

“There are a number of favorable 
factors: (1) The great need for new 
houses, plants and office buildings; 
(2) the tremendous backlog of de- 
mand for consumer goods of all types, 
as well as for all kinds of industrial 
equipment; (3) prices have been fair- 
ly well restrained to a level which 
will permit the American people to 
buy a large bill of goods; (4) sav- 
ings have been extremely large dur- 
ing the war; (5) debts, particularly 
in farming communities, have been 
materially reduced. 

“The money is available, the de- 
mand is present, but the job is one 
which will take years of full produc- 
tion to accomplish. Assuming that 
the nation will find a practical for- 
mula for industrial peace, the gener- 
al.outlook is good. 

“With regard to the food industry, 
the people of the United States have 
a great need for more food, for va- 
riety in food, and for equipment to 
service it efficiently and bring it to 
the consumer in attractive and ap- 
petizing forms. That need can now 
become effective demand rather than 
just potential demand, but it requires 
that American industry, particularly 
the heavy industries, be very active. 
It will be necessary that salary and 
wage payments continue ona high 
level. It is those high payments and 
earnings that spell a country which 
is contented because it is well fed, 
because it has equipment to save 
human drudgery, and because it has 
adequate homes—a country of con- 
tentment because it is enjoying to 
the maximum the satisfactions that 
come from high productive employ- 
ment. 

“Therefore, until we have solved 
the problems of industrial peace in a 
reasonable manner—where capital, 
labor, management, government and 
the public can see that their goals 
are the same—we shall have little 
reason for satisfaction. Until we 
have solved the problems of inter- 
national relationships and trade, we 
shall not have demonstrated the su- 
periority of democratic ideals and 
free American enterprise in meeting 
the needs of human relationships.” 

Divisional presidents in attendance 
were: E. O. Boyer, Sperry division, 
San Francisco; J. S. Hargett, south- 
western division, Oklahoma City; H. 
C. Lautensack, eastern division, Buf- 
falo; Searle Mowat, Larrowe division, 
Detroit; J. J. Selvage, southeastern 
division, Atlanta; J. E. Skidmore, 


central division, Chicago; W. H. East- 
man, chemical division, Minneapolis; 
C. M. Hidding, Purity Oats division, 
Minneapolis; K. E. Humphrey, spe- 
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cial commodities division, Minneapo- 
lis; L. R. Jamison, Farm Service di- 
vision, Minneapolis; A. D. Hyde, me- 
chanical division, Minneapolis. L. N. 
Perrin, executive vice president of 
General Mills, Minneapolis, served as 
chairman of the meeting. 
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Bag Shortage May 
Curtail Production 
in Pacific Northwest 


Portland, Oregon.—A critical short- 
age of flour bags threatens to curtail 
production in Pacific Northwest flour 
mills, R. D. Lytle, secretary of the 
North Pacific Millers Association, 
stated. 

Members of the association have 

reported to Mr. Lytle that they will 
be without bags after Feb. 1 unless 
some sort of relief is obtained. The 
association secretary said that the 
distance from the source of supply 
makes the situation worse here than 
in other parts of the country. 
. It was recommended that sheeting 
allocated for export be diverted to 
bag manufacturers as one means of 
relieving the shortage of new tex- 
tile bags. 











Federation Plan 





(Continued from page 9) 


the means by which the CCC will 
accumulate supplies of wheat for ex- 


port. 


Normal Channels Undisturbed 

No change is proposed in the nor- 
mal flow of wheat to market through 
regular trade channels. It is rec- 
ommended that wheat should pass to 
the flour mills or to the CCC through 
the hands of country elevators, mer- 
chandisers, sub-terminals, and ter- 
inals, as is customary. 

In order to prevent any flour mill 
from acquiring excessive stocks of 
wheat under this program, it is pro- 
posed that no flour mill may be 
eligible to purchase wheat from any 
source if it has a supply of wheat 
on hand and under contract in excess 
of an amount of wheat of the types 
and qualities required for grinding 
for 60 days. An exception is made 
for purchases direct from producers 
so as not to interfere with produc- 
ers’ sales of wheat to country ele- 
vators operated by flour mills. This 
will permit mills to produce flour in 
an even flow and at the same time 
will put all mills on a basis of equal- 
ity with respect to mill supplies. 

It is recognized that we are con- 
fronted with an emergency situation 
which requires emergency treatment. 
It is recommended that the foregoing 
plan should remain in effect only so 
long as there is a shortage of wheat 
in commercial channels and _ until 





* Award of Merit « 


St. Louis, Mo. — For outstanding 
performance in producing and sup- 
plying food to the armed forces of 
the. United States, V. Viviano & Bros. 
Macaroni Mfg. Co., Inc., St.. Louis, 
has been awarded a certificate of 
meritorious service by the armed 
service forces. Signed by Brig. Gen. 
J. E. Barzynski, commanding gen- 
eral of the Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot, the certificate states that the 
company “has materially assisted the 
quartermaster corps in making our 
armed forces the best fed in the 
world,” 


wheat is again in free supply, and 
in no event beyond June 1, 1946. 

Recommendations designed to bring 
about an increase in the marketing 
of wheat now held by producers were 
also made. It is recommended that 
the CCC call wheat loans as of March 
1, or earlier if practical, and that the 
department of agriculture urge pro- 
ducers to market their holdings. It 
was also recommended that the use 
of wheat for alcohol be limited to the 
greatest extent possible. 

The executive committee of the 
federation adopted the following plan 
upon the recommendation of the 
grain committee: 

1. No wheat shall be sold for 
export except wheat obtained from 
the Commodity Credit Corp. for that 
purpose. 

2. All wheat, except No. 4 or 
lower grade, not in the hands of 
mills, under contract to mills, or un- 
der definite contract for export, shall 
be offered first, to flour mills, and 
second, to the CCC, except that 
wheat may pass in this order to flour 
mills or the CCC through the hands 
of country elevators, merchandisers, 
subterminals, and terminals as is 
customary in the normal flow of 
wheat from producers to processors. 

8. Any flour mill with a supply of 
wheat on hand and under contract 
for shipment within 60 days greater 
than the amount of wheat of the 
types and qualities required for 
grinding for 60 days shall not be 
eligible purchasers of wheat from 
any source other than direct from 
producers. 

4. This is an emergency measure 
and is to be in effect only so long 
as there is a shortage of wheat in 
commercial channels, or in no event 
after June 1, 1946. 

5. The CCC shall call wheat loans 
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as of March 1, or earlier if practical, 
The use of wheat for alcohol should 
be limited to the greatest possible 
extent, and farmers should be urged 
fo market wheat without delay. — 
| Present at the meeting were the 
following members of the executive 
committee: C. D. McKenzie, chair. 
man, McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, 
Mich; Sydney Anderson, Genera] 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn; Henry 
E. Kuehn, King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis; W. P. Bomar, Bewley 
Mills, Fort Worth, Texas; R. w. 
Goodell, Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; Fred J. Ling- 
ham, Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. 
Y; Ward Magill, Kansas Milling Co,, 
Wichita, Kansas; A. E. Mallon, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Jess 
B. Smith, Associated Millers of Kan- 
sas Wheat, Kansas City; Frank A. 
Tucker, J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc,, 
Knoxville, Tenn; R. S. Dickinson, Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills, Omaha; 
Philip H. Postel, Ph. Postel Milling 
Co., Mascoutah, Ill. 

John L. Locke, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., served as 
alternate for O. D. Fisher, who was 
absent, and Atherton Bean, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
served as alternate for Charles Ritz, 
J. C. Beaven, Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago, could not be present. 

In addition to the executive com- 
mittee, the following members of the 
federation’s grain committee were 
‘present: Walter Mills, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; Elmer Reed, Shel- 
labarger’s, Inc., Salina, Kansas; Hen- 
ry H. Cate, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills 
Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Also present were Herman Fakler, 
vice president and Washington rep- 
resentative of the federation, and 
Herman Steen, vice president and sec- 
retary of the federation. 








Industrial Users of Taatlies Claim 
Bag Makers Getting Favors From CPA 


New York, N. Y.—Complaints from 
other industrial users of Class A and 
B sheetings and osnaburgs are being 
heard in the cotton textile market 
here as offerings of gray goods con- 
tinue to dwindle. Other buyers of 
those types of cloth normally used 
in the manufacture of flour and feed 
bags feel that the textile bag indus- 
try is being favored by the allotment 
of 55% of all gray goods production. 

The bag manufacturers, on the oth- 
er hand, do not have much trouble 
in proving their contention that the 
set-aside provided for in Conservation 
Order M-317A falls far short of sup- 
plying the amount of cloth needed to 
package the flour and feed being 
turned out by the milling and for- 
mula feed industries. 

The trend toward integrated finish- 
ing of gray goods into bleached and 
printed textiles is being accelerated 
with the result that there continues 
to be less and less sheetings and 
osnaburgs available. Manufacturers 
of cotton textile bags have consider- 
able competition in the market for 
the gray goods. 

The latest criticism levelled at the 
bag manufacturers was contained in 
a complaint from the Book Manu- 
facturers Institute. That organ- 
ization sent a long letter to the 
Civilian Production Administration, 
demanding a_ set-aside for book 
binding fabrics. The book manu- 
facturers claimed that the export 
and domestic set-asides could be 
reduced to accommodate the pub- 
lishers’ needs. The institute argued 
that books have ‘essential educational 
and morale-building values. Some ob- 





servers here, however, felt that the 
hungry people of war-devastated 
countries in Europe would rather sit 
down with a loaf of bread than with 
a book. 

Added to the confusion in the bag 
situation is the spreading belief that 
considerably improved burlap. sup- 
plies this year will ease the pressure 
for cottons. This opinion sprang from 
the not too accurate statement of 
CPA in explaining the reduction in 
the M-317A set-aside at the time it 
revised the order for the current 
quarter. Bag men emphasize that 
throughout the war they have re- 
ceived fairly adequate quantities of 
burlap for operations as limited by 
manpower, under the government's 
purchase and allocation programs, 
and that this section in manufactur- 
ing bears only little direct relation- 
ship to the currently urgent need for 
cottons. 

In the meantime, the bag industry 
received only fair supplies of cotton 
goods over the past week. Selling 
activity generally slowed down from 
its flurry earlierin the month, and 
business was confined to day to day 
releases in small yardages for deliv- 
ery this month and early. next. There 
is little inclination at the present to 
sell fully for the quarter, or into the 
next. 

Business was held almost exclu- 
sively to Class A and B sheetings. 
Numbers mentioned were the 40- 
inch, 2.50-yard, the 40-inch, 2.85-yard, 
the 40-inch, 3.75-yard, the 37-inch, 
4.00-yard, and the 40-inch, 4.25-yard. 
Print cloths were unobtainable, and 
there were only minor releases of 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS.. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 





al 





same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


ww 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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MILLS RED WING | 
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WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 








MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN C 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS = ‘hie - — Pas 
ew Yor as) e ‘eo 
~ oe coe Chicago Enid Galveston 
: = Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


34 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, MEW YORK 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 


Choice 


MILLING WHEA 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


"OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 








no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour MillsCo. 


Board of Trade Bldg. © Kansas City, Mo. 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


standard osnaburgs for nearby deliv- 
ery. 

The burlap market has quieted 
down after the burst of activity noted 
recently. Interest had been so great 
in January shipment that these goods 
were generally withdrawn last week, 
and some importers felt that the 
market here may be _ overbought, 
meaning: delays in shipping. Under 
the buying trend, Calcutta prices 
consistently moved upwards, with 
some approaching or reaching OPA 
ceilings. This was particularly true 
in lightweights for early shipment. 

The enthusiasm in the market here 
prompted one leading member of the 
importing trade to issue this warn- 
ing: “In view of the rapidly rising 
market in Calcutta, it is considered 
important by importers that both 
buyers and sellers bear in mind that 
the OPA price schedule provides def- 
inite limits as to the price that may 
be paid in Calcutta. 

“Further, it should be borne in 
mind that the prices named in Re- 
vised Price Schedule No. 18, cover- 
ing burlap, are based on a freight 
rate of $25 per ton, whereas this 
rate has been reduced to $20, which 
requires that the listed prices be re- 
duced accordingly. This reduction 
amounts to 10 to 15 points on nar- 
row: lightweights and to 15 to 30 
points on heavyweights and wide bur- 
lap.” 

Hopes are growing stronger in the 
trade here that the government may 
issue supplementary allocations of 
burlap to the bag industry in view 
of the improved supply situation. Not 
only has buying been active to sup- 
plement delayed shipments on the 
1945 U. S. purchase, but arrivals at 
present are coming in very heavily. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.87, 
as compared with 8.41 a year ago. 
The Bemis. composite figure reflect- 
ing duty paid early shipment prices 
of heavy and lightweight Calcutta 
burlap expressed in cents per lb of 
cloth is.16.65, as compared with 17.55 
a year ago. 





Protein Order 
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ments for the period ending Oct. 10, 
1946. 


Tradebacks Permitted 


The new order does not halt the 
trading back of meal between crush- 
ers and country seed sellers, it has 
been learned. Crushers can return 
meal to country sellers of beans up 
to the amount of the inventory re- 
strictions placed on the country ship- 
per or elevator. The burden of re- 
sponsibility for compliance is placed 
upon the buyer, but at the same time 
it is also the responsibility of the 
seller to exercise good judgment in 
appraising the statements of the 
buyers. 

In regard to exchange brokers or 
commission merchants, the USDA 
has stated that where the commis- 
sion merchant is acting as a princi- 
pal in the purchase of meal, he must 
limit such purchases not to exceed 
the extent of these transactions dur- 
ing the corresponding month of the 
previous year and he is required to 
supply protein certificates when he 
acts as a principal, just as any other 
buyer under the order, even though 
he never physically possesses the 
meal involved, 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: A fair flour business con- 
tinues in spite of wheat and bag short- 
ages, although volume of bookings could 
Probably be more than doubled if mills 
were readily able to cover their sales with 
wheat. Although many mills are theoreti- 
calty out of the market and not quoting, 
they’are willing to put some new business 
on the books from old customers. The 
backlog of unfilled orders has been whittled 
down considerably in the past few weeks, 
and as a counter-pull to wheat scarcity 
there is the desire to keep forward book- 
ings up to the limit permitted by subsidy 
regulations. 

Southwestern mills sales last week aver- 
aged around 62% of capacity, compared 
with 127% in the preceding week and 
38% a year ago. 

There is now considerable interest among 
bakers in buying flour and volume of in- 
quiry is substantial. Much of this inquiry 
is being turned down, which has the effect 
of whetting buyers’ appetites a little. At 
the same time mills are in a better sub- 
sidy position, with respect to unfilled or- 
ders, than they were on Jan. 1. A mod- 
erate but steady volume of family trade 
continues each week, with buyers cover- 
ing requirements for two or three months. 

No abatement in demand for flour from 
export quarters is evident. If anything, 
there is a more insistent interest each 
week. Sales are restricted, however, by 
wheat scarcities in spite of the extremely 
attractive prices at which flour can move 
overseas, in some cases almost doubling 
normal conversions. A growing interest 
is evident from the Orient, and several 
lots have been sold recently to that area. 
Brazil, the French Colonial Mission, Spain 
and Portugal have been other recent buyers. 

Cuban business booked so far has been 
light in the Southwest, largely because 
mills have little to offer and because buy- 
ers are refusing to guarantee the mill 
against subsidy loss. In response to the 
request of the Flour Millers Export As- 
sociation, the sales period under the Cuban 
subsidy has been extended to Jan. 30 and 
the inhibiting terms of the Cuban decree 
have been eliminated. Nevertheless, busi- 
ness has been limited by other considera- 
tions, although it is indicated that spring 
wheat mills have been selling Cuba with- 
out the subsidy protection clause. 

Clears are firm and scarce, with feed 
manufacturers as well as bakers report- 
ing increasing difficulty in getting supplies. 

In spite of a worsening wheat picture 
as far as new purchases are concerned, 
mills have been receiving more wheat on 
old contracts. Rate of mill operations 
continued at near-capacity levels, averaging 
95% for Kansas City plants last week. 
Shipping directions are’ flooding mills, as 
bakers are more concerned about the fu- 
ture of their flour supplies and want to 
carry substantial inventories in_ their 
Plants. Many have rented outside ware- 
house space to accommodate these larger 
stocks. 

Except for an occasional sale, bookings 
are mostly being made at practically ceil- 
ing prices. 

Quotations Jan. 19, sacked: established 
brands of family flour $4.35@4.40, bakers 
short patent $3.39@3.41, standard patent 
$3.31, straight grade $3.28@3.31, first clears 
$3.20@3.30, second clears and low grade 
$3@3.10, soft winter short patent $3.53@ 
3.58, cake flour $4.20@4.25, standard grade 
$3.36. 

Eight mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 13 fair, 2 quiet, 2 slow and 4 dull. 


Oklahoma City:. Sales of fiour slumped 
and with local mills did not exceed 25% 
of capacity compared with 85% the previous 
week. Scarcity of wheat for milling caused 
the low volume of sales. Operations were 
approximately 85% with the principal vol- 
-ume going to fill old contracts. There 
was no change in prices. Quotations, sacks, 
delivered Oklahoma rate points, Jan. 19: 
hard wheat short patent $4@4.61, soft 
wheat short patent $4@4.61, standard $3.90 
@4.41; bakers, carlots $3.32 13.5% pro- 
tein or $3.39 for excess 13.5%, with 10c 
additional for patent and 12¢c additional 
for enrichment; bakery, in trucks, short 
patent, plain $3.75; bakery standard $3.65 
with 12c additional for enrichment. 

Omaha: Tightness of flour continued here 
last week. Production was full and prom- 
ised to continue at top speed within the 
limit of wheat supplies. Shipping direc- 
tions were received regularly. 

The freight car shortage continues. One 
miller learned that a small western Ne- 
braska community could ship more than 
100 cars of wheat a day, but it was only 
receiving eight or nine cars. a week. 

Considerable export shipments were re- 
ported. 

The future production of flour in this 
area hinges on how long present sup- 
plies of wheat will last. Some millers 





estimate 60 days; some say a serious short- 
age of flour is inevitable. 

Quotations Jan. 19: family short patent 
$3.92, 


standard patent $3.72, bakers short 


patent $3.38, high protein $3.28, fancy clear 
$3.02 and low grade clear $2.82. 

Wichita: All mills operated full time, 
with shipping directions equalling produc- 
tion. Sales were slow, running from 30 to 
100% of capacity for an over-all average 
of 60%. The wheat scarcity continues, 
although there has been some increase in 


selling by farmers and shippers. The bag 
shortage threatens to become a major 
difficulty. 


Hutchinson: Flour busimess continued last 
week in about the same rut. The trade 
was interested in expanding contracts but 
could not be accommodated. Uncertainty 
as to subsidies, wheat and bags caused 
most mills to watch backlogs carefully and 
generally the only new business was small 
lots for fill-ins, mostly to the family trade. 
Flattering offers for large lots were re- 
jected. Directions came in ample volume 
for continued full time operations. 


Salina: Demand for flour was fair this 
week with mills not pushing sales be- 
cause of the tight wheat situation. Ship- 
Ping directions are arriving in good volume. 


Texas: With the danger of exhaustion of 
wheat supplies as menacing as ever, mills 
in general are limiting sales to family 
flour, to established customers only, and 
in moderate amounts, less than jobbing 
and retail outlets clamor for. Total sales 
are around 25% of capacity, with prac- 
tically no bakery flour being booked, nor 
any sales for export or to government 


agencies. Operations continue at near top 
capacity. Quotations Jan. 19, 100’s: fam- 
ily flour, extra high patent $4.38@4.43; 


high patent $4.13@4.18; standard bakers, 
under .44% ash $3.52 (ceiling), first clears 
$3.30@3.40, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Volume of new business done 
by northwestern mills seems to be limited 
only by the quantity of flour they have 


to offer. Some companies are perhaps over- 
cautious, and are limiting their accept- 
ances to their daily grind. All report 


fairly good inquiry right along and that 
they are able to get ceilings for what 
flour they can sell. Some of the big 
eastern baking companies will take any- 
thing they are offered from week to week, 
and price is now a secondary consider- 
ation, feeling that they may have diffi- 
culty later on in getting all the flour they 
need. 

High protein spring clears are especially 
wanted, but are very scarce. Demand for 
these grades is out of proportion to the 
demand for patents, and prices are rela- 
tively higher. Mills in the market to buy 
clears, to help satisfy the demand from 
their customers, find the market bare of 
offerings. 

The export market is buzzing. The Cu- 
ban subsidy situation has been clarified 
and good sales are reported by local mills, 
with others pending. Cuba wants 864,000 
200-lb bags for February shipment. It 
will probably not be able to get all of 
this quantity for February, but exporters 
are confident that all they can offer will 
be taken before the week is over. Peru 
is in the market for 100,000 bags, and 
Brazil stands ready to buy any quantity 
of any grade that mills can offer. Spain 
also is inquiring. Holland is in the mar- 
ket for 17,000 tons for prompt shipment. 
The inquiry indicates that trades will be 
handled through private mill connections 
and under old established brands. 

Bookings by spring wheat mills last week 


aggregated 137% of capacity, compared 
with 87% a week earlier, and 80% a year 
ago. 

Quotations Jan. 21: established brands 


family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 
$3.44; first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.24@3.34, first clear 
$3@3.10, second clear $2.70@2.90, whole 
wheat $3.30@3.54. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
sales are very limited, not through lack 
of demand, but because of the fact that 
millers cannot get the necessary wheat. 
Interior mills apparently are worse off in 
this respect than are those located at ter- 
minals, but even the latter are not getting 
all the wheat they need. Demand for mill- 
feed is keener than ever, with production 
curtailed, and sub-zero temperatures in- 
creasing feeding requirements. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Flour business last week was 
limited by the unwillingness of many mills 
to accept bookings due to wheat supplies. 
Bakers were in the market, anxious to 
cover their 90-day needs, but sales were 
restricted chiefly to smaller lots, ranging 
from one to five cars. Only a few ex- 
ceeded that amount. Clears were tight 


‘and the few sales were right up to ceil- 


ings. . Family flour also was active and 
deliveries were good: 

Quotations Jan. 19: spring 
$3.57, standard patent $3.47, first clear 
$3.45@3.67, family flour $4.51; hard win- 
ter short patent $3.57, 95% patent $3.47, 
first clear $3.40@3.44; soft winter short 
patent $3.49@4.31, standard patent $3.39@ 
4.06, first clear $3.20@3.26. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported very 
little change in the situation last week. 
Spot wheat was practically unobtainable. 


top patent 





With the uncertainties as to the future 


selling only lim- 
The demand was 


of subsidies, mills were 
ited amounts of flour. 
good -but sellers were going slow until 
something more. definite is known as to 
their position. Clears were just about out 
of the market with a limited amount of 
offerings. Small bakers were more inter- 
ested in getting delivery of the flour than 
of making new bookings. Sales were ex- 
tremely light, there were a few cases where 
bakers had to close down due to being out 
of flour. Jobbers, however, have consid- 
erable flour on track that cannot be moved 
on account of the truckers’ strike. This 
flour will be available at the moment of 
settlement. 

Central states mills reported a good de- 
mand which they were unable to meet, 
Sellers are more or less standing by await- 
ing the news as to the future of subsidies 
before making further commitments, 

Quotations Jan. 19: soft winter wheat 
patent $4.05, cake flour $4.90, straight $3.80, 
family short patent $4.35, straight and 
95% $4.35, first clear $3.32@3.75; hard 
winter bakers patent $3.50, family patent 
$3.65@3.90, straight and 95% $3.50@3.55, 
first clear $2.85@3.35; spring wheat patent, 
straight and 95% $3.50. 

Toledo: Demand for flour continues 
strong. It appears that for the balance 
of the crop year demand will be fully 
equal to the capacity of the mills and 
available wheat supplies. Scanty move- 
ment of wheat is being experienced in 
Ohio, although more wheat was grown last 
year in the state than ever before. 

Millers experience no trouble in selling 
flour and keeping booked up to the limit. 
There has been little change from this 
trend in recent weeks. As backlogs are 
reduced, a few more sales are being made. 
Millers have more trouble getting wheat 
than in making sales of flour. 

Cleveland: Jobbers and bakers, since the 
first of the year, have done a good vol- 
ume of business in this territory. There 
has been no let-up in the demand for 
baked goods, but the scarcity of sugar 
and shortening hampers production. Flour 
is becoming scarce, with mills complain- 
ing of wheat, sacks and car shortages. 
All-in-all, the present milling situation is 
considered very confusing. 

Demand for family flour continues to in- 
crease. If fats were more plentiful, there 
would be more home baking. It looks 
like 1947 before conditions will be normal 
again. 

All grades of flour are quoted at ceiling 
prices. Quotations Jan. 19: spring wheat 
high gluten $3.86, short patent $3.76, stand- 
ard patent $3.66, first clear $3.65; hard 
winter wheat short patent $3.76, standard 
$3.66; high ratio short winter wheat patent 
$4.53, intermediate $4.28, standard $3.66. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: The big problem in flour here 
has shifted from production and sales to 
that of securing sufficient wheat to grind 
and sacks to store it. Recent meetings 
have been held with government officials 
in Washington, but no immediate relief 
so far has appeared, with the results that 
the trade is confused as to what to ex- 
pect. Sales at the moment are being 
made on a very restricted basis. Some 
in the trade seem to think that this sys- 
tem will continue until the new crop be- 
comes available. Clears are extremely 
scarce and are available only in small 
lots, and, generally speaking, regular cus- 
tomers are being taken care of first as 
far as supplies permit. A high state of 
consumption prevails in the processing 
trades, but the situation there has eased 
considerably in the last few days due 
to the greater number of craftsmen re- 
turning from the armed forces. 

Quotations Jan. 19, cottons: spring first 
patent $3.80, standard patent $3.70, first 
clear $3.65; hard winter short patent $3.80, 
95% patent $3.70, first clear $3.60; soft win- 
ter short patent $3.81, first clear $3.45. 

New York: In spite of tremendous pres- 
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sure from both large and small buyers fo, 
flour in substantial amounts, mils either 
refuse to sell at all, or allot their flour 
as they consider it is needed. rokers are 
greatly disturbed by lack of supplies and 
their customers are concerned over inabjj- 
ity to purchase in normal fashion, as 
mills do not even submit quotations jp 
many instances. Occasional reports of 
sales to the larger bakers are made, ang 
single carlots are moved in other chan- 
nels. But the trade’s time is given chiefly 
to trying to get through flour that was 
previously purchased, Bag, car and wheat 
shortages contribute to make this difficult, 
and jobbers and bakers are anxious beyond 
normal to get their back contracts filled, 


All grades share in the scarcity. High 
glutens are allotted in small lots which 
are quickly snatched up. Clears com- 


mand almost any price where they are 
available. Cake flours share in the scarcity 
and on some grades it is difficult even to 
make quotations. Exporters continue to 
show active interest but mills are ac. 
cepting only a small percentage of this 
business, and are doing much of this dj. 
rectly with the buyer. 

Quotations Jan. 19: spring high glutens 
$3.95, standard patents $3.75, clears $3.75 
@3.85; southwestern short patents $3.30@ 
3.85, standard patents $3.70@3.75, clears 
$3.60@3.65; soft winter straights, Pennsyl- 
vania $3.70@3.75, Pacific coast $3.77@3.79, 

Boston: New flour business is generally 
slow and limited largely to replacement 
sales. Buyers are of the opinion that 
subsidy payments will be continued be- 
yond the June 30 deadline, and see no 
reason to add to current contracts and 
run the risk of carrying charges. The 
majority are covered for at least 90 days 
and some up to 120 days, and their only 
interest in further commitments is _ to 
maintain their current positions. An ad- 
ditional check on large scale buying is 
the reluctance of mills to accept offers 
on anything but a ceiling basis. The re- 
sult was a low volume of sales the past 
week, limited almost entirely to minimum 
carlots, Mills are not anxious to do busi- 
ness and some are withdrawn from the 
market due to scarcity of wheat and large 
government orders. 

Quotations Jan. 19: spring high gluten 
$3.95 @3.97, short patent $3.84@3.87, stand- 
ard patent $3.74@3.77, first clears $3.55@ 
3.60; southwestern short patent $3.84 @3.87, 
standard patent $3.74@3.77; Texas short 
patent $3.84@3.87, standard patent $3.74@ 
3.77; soft winter patent $3.70@3.80, straight 
$3.60@3.70, clears $3.50@3.60. 

Philadelphia: The market tone was firm 
to strong on flour last week, with some 
kinds not already at ceilings showing an 
upward trend. Flour mills continue to 
limit offerings, and increased concern is 
apparent throughout the trade due to in- 
adequate country offerings of wheat and 
the possibility that enforced reductions 
in operations may take place before long. 
The milling industry has a heavy back- 
log of orders for government, export and 
domestic needs, and in many cases, ig 
compelled to curtail new business. Thé¢ 
uncertainty over the subsidy program con/ 
tinues, many believing that it will be 
extended beyond June 30. Apart from oc- 
casional modest replacement buying, there 
is little interest among domestic bakers, 
owing to the absence of price incentives. 
Some are bought ahead for periods rang- 
ing up to 90 and 120 days. <A very cau- 
tious attitude is being pursued, despite 
the unfavorable actual and potential as- 
pects of the wheat situation. 

Quotations Jan. 19: spring wheat short 
patent $3.83, standard patent $3.73, first 
spring clear $3.55@3.65; hard winter short 
patent $3.83, 95% $3.73; soft winter 
straights nearby $3.50@3.60. 

Pittsburgh: Flour business is reported 
good. Sales are in small lots as _ mills 
generally are not pushing for business. 
Many mills are entirely out of the market. 
Several mill representatives state several 
large-sized flour orders have been lost to 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. 


per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis 


Chicago 
Spring first patent ............. $...@3.57 
Spring standard patent ......... «++ @3.47 
Spring first clear ............+++. 3.45 @3.67 
Hard winter short patent ...... +. @3.57 
Hard winter 95% patent ...... «+» @3.47 
Hard winter first clear ........ 3.40@3.44 
Soft winter short patent ...... 3.49 @4.31 
Soft winter straight ........... 3.39@4.06 
Soft winter first clear ......... 3.20 @3.26 
Rye flour, white ............... 5.12@5.35 
Rye Boer, Gav ii scccccececvsses 4.10@4.40 
Semolina, No. 1 oe ncevecccsccess - ++» @3.75 
New York 
Spring first patent ............ tt$...@3.95 
Spring standard patent ......... «.-@3.75 
Sprime: Brat CAT woe ees 3.75 @3.85 
Hard winter short patent ....... 3.80@3.85 
Hard winter 95% patent ....... 3.70@3.75 
Hard winter first clear ...... o> 3.60@ 3.65 
Soft winter short patent ...... we Pe 
Soft winter straight .......... 3.70@3.75 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.).. 3.77@3.79 
Soft winter first clear ......... ce» 
Rye flour, white ............465. 5.55 @5.75 
Rye flour, dark ........+.+e05-. TT ie 
eS a SR Lee 
Seattle 8S. Francisco 
Family patent ...... Ree cer: Brot ive 
Soft winter straight.. ...@... tseMe «se 
Pastry = sciccce percne er) Serer see 
Dakota std. patent.. ...@... s+ AR eee 
Montana std. patent. ...@... és 


*Includes near-by straights. 
winter wheat flour. 
$280-lb cottons. fttHigh glutens. 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


(Canadian quotations 
of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@3.44 $...@... $...@3.50. $...@3.80 
---@3.34 sd GAM ie «+ »@3.50 ~ +» @3.70 
3.00@3.1 et ae .- @3.65 
>. ak ee ---@3.31 --»-@3.50 .- @3.80 
eine 3.28@3.31 3.50@3.55 .-@3.70 
--@... 3.20@3.30 2.85@3.35 .-@3.60 
-@. 3.53@3.58 -»-@4.05 +. @3.81 
@. -»- @3.35 - @3.80 oot @ oop 
aye eae ee 3.32@3.75 o. - @3.45 
5.20@5.30 reo SAEs «+. @5.33 - @5.35 
4.70@ 4.80 Ti ae «+ -@4.83 ~ » @4.85 
--@3.62 @ @3.99 ~+ + @3.98 
Phila. Boston Cleveland fNashville 
$..-@3.83 $3.84@3.87 $...@3.76 §$...@.-- 
++.@3.73 3.74@3.77 ...@3.66 ...@.-- 
3.55@3.65 3.55@3.60 -»»@3.65 2++@ 
-+-@3.83 3.84@3.87 .-@3.76 oe 6@ ues 
-+-@3.73 3.74@3.77 +-@3.66 ...@.-- 
we Vinee S: XiCmreY, Cet ate Bon 
---@... 3.70@3.80 «++@4.53 4.74@4.84 
*3.50@3.60 3.60@3.70 ...@4.28 4.80@5.05 
oy were “ee! Oe ee ee oe cas 
-+-@... 3.50@3.60 o+e@.... 4.35@ 4.65 
5.356@5.46 ...@... ...@... ..@. 
(eae bSs.. ae asic denEipes «040 @ 2» 
ee ON Reiss Eee Sate °@ ot 
Toronto **Winnipes 
Spring top patent{.. $...@5.05 $...@5.30 
Spring second patent{ ...@4.40 ...@4.80 
Spring first clearf .. ...@3.30 ...@.-- 
Spring exports§ .. »»-@11.64 ...@.-: 
Ontario soft winterst ...@5.50 ...@.-- 
Ontario exports§ .... ...@6.25 ...@.-- 


+Nashville prices, basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft 


tSecondhand cottons. [98-Ib cottons. 
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them because their mills are unable to 
furnish any clears and customers would 
not place orders for flour without clears 


peing included. Bakers are keeping their - 


commitments as close to 120 days as pos- 
sible. Family flour sales are good. Prices 
on all grades of flour are firm and ma- 
jority of sales are made at ceiling prices. 
High gluten is stated to be withdrawn 
by 2 number of mills. Subsidy uncer- 
tainties are a matter of grave concern 
here. A slight improvement in shipping 
conditions is noted the past week. 

Quotations Jan. 19: hard winter bakers 


short patent $3.78@3.80, straight $3.68@ 
3,70, high gluten $3.90, first clear $3.55; 
spring bakers short patent $3.78@3.80, 


standard $3.68@3.70, high gluten $3.90, first 
clear $3.60; soft winter bakers cake flour 
$4.35 @ 4.60, intermediate grade $4.10@4.35, 
straight $3.67@3.70; Pacific coast $3.73, fam- 
ily flour $4.10@4.71. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Most southwestern mills 
are completely out of the market, pre- 
sumably because of their location close to 
Gulf coast ports which has caused the gov- 
ernment to use up their available wheat 
for UNRRA_ shipments. It is still pos- 
sible, however, to fill small, urgent orders 
by shopping around. Bookings are not 
peing taken by these mills. 

Quotations Jan. 19: spring wheat $3.58, 
f.o.b. New Orleans; hard winter standard 
patent $3.48, short $3.60; soft winter short 
$3.75, straight $3.60. All latter prices are 


f.o.b. mills. 
Nashville: Mills, brokers and blenders 
report that business is about normal for 


this season. Mills generally, however, are 
not offering flour as they are well booked 
ahead. When buyers want to buy they 
have to look around to find anything to 
purchase. Several fair-sized lots of flour, 
95% and short patent, soft as well as 
hard, were sold for immediate to 90-day 
shipment. Outbound shipments to mer- 
chants, jobbers and wholesalers in the 
South and Southeast range from slow to 


good. The scarcity of flour seems to pro- 
mote more interest in purchases. The bag 
situation is still a problem. Nashville 


bakers indicate that business is very good 
for this season. Some small and medium 
lots of both soft “and hard wheat bakers 
flour were purchased by the bakers for 
120-day shipment. Shipping directions are 
good. Flour prices are up approximately 
5@10c sack. 

Quotations Jan. 19: soft wheat cake 
flour $4.74@4.84, soft wheat cake flour, 
not over .41% ash $4.07@4.17, soft wheat 
eake flour, .41% or more ash $3.84@3.94, 
short patent family flour $5.20@5.30, stand- 
ard patent $5.05@5.20,.straight $4.80@5.05, 
clear $4.35 @4.65. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Portland: Mills are still going at capacity 
rate. Sales are no problem but continued 
difficulties are experienced in obtaining 
wheat and cars. There is a broad demand 
in the domestic fleld and enough export 
bookings are showing up to insure full 
time operations for weeks ahead. New 
bookings are being limited by mills owing 
to uncertainty of when flour can be shipped, 
due to car shortages. 

Export firms are sending representa- 
tives to the Orient to look over the Ori- 
ental field and re-establish their Philip- 
pine and Chinese connections. They want 
their representatives on the ground when 
business does open up. China is not ex- 
pected to be in commercial trade for an- 
other few months, but wide outlets are 
anticipated as soon -as conditions are sta- 
bilized. 

Quotations Jan. 19: all Montana $3.62, 
high gluten $3.57, bluestem bakers $3.32, 
bluestem topping $3.25, cake $3.85, pastry 


$3.02, pie $3.02, fancy hard wheat clears 
$3.25, whole wheat 100% $3.25, graham 
$2.95, cracked wheat $2.95. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: The flour market in 
this part ef Canada shows little change 
from a week ago. Mills are heavily booked 
with orders until the end of March and no 
more business can be taken in the mean- 
time, although inquiries have been coming 
in from a variety of sources. One country 
which has been offering a substantial flour 





order is Brazil, but Canadian mills are 
unable to accept this business as_ their 
capacities are already booked up with 
British government orders and demand 
from other regular customers. Trade in 


the domestic market goes along steadily 
with inquiry well above normal. Prices 
are unchanged, Quotations Jan. 19: for 
export, government regulation flour $11.54 
ber 280 Ibs, f.a.s. Atlantic winter ports, 
February seaboard, $11.63 March; top pat- 
ents for use in Canada $5.05 bbl, seconds 
$4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed 
cars, track, Toronto-Montreal freights, 10c 
extra where cartage is performed. 

The winter wheat flour market is quiet. 
Wheat for grinding is becoming scarce and 
offerings of flour are light. Most of the 
Present output is being used to fill orders 
Previously taken and new business is lim- 
ited. Prices are at the ceiling and do 
hot change. Quotations Jan. 19: standard 
Srades of soft winters $5.50 bbl, second- 
hand cottons, Montreal freight basis; for 
export $6.25 bbl, cotton bags, Canadian 
Seaboard, plus equalization fee of $1.75. 

Deliveries of winter wheat are small. 
Stocks on farms are believed to be down 
to a low point and quantities coming out 
for the remainder of the crop year are 
expected to be small. Ceiling prices pre- 
vail, Quotations Jan. 19: best grades $1.26 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


bu, Montreal freights, which is equivalent 
to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping points in 
Ontario. F 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week was made up of moderate 
amounts for the Philippines and odd lots 
for the West Indies. Domestic trade con- 
tinues good and supplies are moving freely. 
Mills are now booked up into part of March. 
Quotations Jan. 19: top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $5.30, cottons; 
second patents $4.80, second patents to 
bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: Export flour dealers here 
report some improvement in the ocean 
freight picture, but are finding difficulty 
in making placements with western Ca- 
nadian mills, since all these plants are 
booked with government orders to the end 
of February at the earliest. 

The domestic picture remains unsettled. 
Bulk of sales- is being made to the big 
bread manufacturers with small shops en- 
gaged in cake and pie business taking 
only limited quantities to correspond with 
their reduced supply of shortening and 
sugar. 

Flour men have been advised of an in- 
creased scarcity of cotton bags, especially 
for packaging certain sizes, but so far no 
change has been noted here. Prices on a 
eash car basis as of Jan. 19 were un- 
changed. Cotton 98's, top patents $5.40, 
bakers patents $5, vitamin B $4.90. Soft 
wheat flour to the trade is firm at $7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Production for the last few 
months has been at the highest level in 
many years, but it has simply melted away 
and the trade is clamoring more than 
ever for millfeed. Apparently no class of 
buyers has been able to accumulate a sur- 
plus against winter needs, and all are in 
the market daily, claiming to be in urgent 
need of more feed. Millers say they are 
doing all they can, but cannot begin to 
satisfy trade needs. They are hard-pressed 
to get wheat to grind. A few weeks back, 
country grain shippers were willing to 
sell 10 to 15 cars of wheat if they could 
get a car of millfeed in part payment, 
but now the ratio has dwindled to four or 
five to one. The shortage in protein mixes 
is making dairy feeders more conscious 
of millfeed, but there is not enough of 
it to go around. Ceiling $37.75. 

Kansas City: Except for a tendency for 
millers to work toward a current sales 
basis, there is no feature to millfeed mar- 
kets; offerings are light in all classes and 
there is very little clear or ground wheat now 
available; carlot ceilings $36.50. More mill- 
feed apparently is being used as trading 
leverage for wheat. 

Oklahoma City: There is a large demand 
but supplies are inadequate for the trade. 
Prices closed unchanged. Quotations, bur- 


laps, for southern deliveries: bran, mill 
run and shorts $1.95; for northern deliv- 
eries: $1.90. 

Omaha: Little or no millfeed has been 
offered in this area for several weeks. 
The demand is very heavy. When the 
supply may be increased is not known. 


Quotations: $36.50@37.50 l.c.l, ceilings. 
Wichita: The millfeed situation grows 
tighter with each succeeding week. De- 


mands are heavy and supplies wholly in- 
adequate. Demand is many times the 
amount of production. Trades absorb a 
substantial amount of the offerings. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City: straight cars 
$36.50, mixed cars $37.50 ton. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand was keen 
from all branches of the trade and was 
being used in some instances in bartering 
with grain brokers for wheat. Quota- 
tions were ceiling: $36.50@37.50, Kansas 
City basis. 

Salina: Demand 
steady and supplies inadequate: 
shorts remain at ceilings. 

Fort Worth: Some progress is being made 
in cleaning up old bookings, but there are 
no open market offerings; and supply re- 
mains quite inadequate to supply trade de- 


is excellent with prices 
Bran and 


sires. Quotations: ceiling, wheat bran and 
gray shorts $42.20 sacked. 
Cleveland: If more mills close, which 


seems to be in the offing, there will surely 
be less feed available, and with the feed 
situation so critical now, the future is ex- 
tremely dark. All grades of feed at ceiling 
prices—$42.90 ton. 

Buffalo: With barter continuing to grow 
and aggravating an already tight situation 
in millfeeds, the trade is in somewhat of a 
gloomy, if not despondent, state. The in- 
gredient supplies of the larger feed manu- 
facturers are affected by their inability to 
obtain wheat for feed. For the present, 
at least, no relief appears likely. Quota- 
tions: all varieties $41.55 straight carlots, 
f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Boston: The supply situation is deteriorat- 
ing steadily and livestock and poultry 
feeders fear they will have to dispose of 
them in large numbers if feeds do not 
become available in larger quantities in 
the near future. Millfeed production is 
curtailed by lack of wheat and offerings 
are becoming fewer. Output is absorbed 
almost entirely by prior contracts. Spring 
bran, midds., mixed feed, red dog $45.67 
@46.17 ton. 

Philadelphia: The market rules firm un- 
der light offerings and a fair demand. 
Quotations: std. bran, pure spring, hard 
winter, soft winter, std. midds., flour and 
red dog, all $44.84@45.34 ton. 


Pittsburgh: Millfeed demand is at an 
all-time high with supplies at an all-time 
low. A small percentage of millfeed needs 
arrive here far behind schedule and bring 
a ceiling price of $44.85. 

Nashville: Demand for millfeed has con- 
tinued heavy due to cold, snowy weather 
and the flood which has increased the 
necessity for heavy feeding. Prices con- 
tinue at the ceilings with offerings very 


limited. Bran and shorts are quoted $43.30 
@44.30 ton, f.o.b. Nashville. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed demand and prices were 
unchanged from last week, with supplies 
still lacking and values stationary. Plants 
are working to capacity seven days per 
week, and bookings run through March. 
Mills show concern over meat strike af- 
fecting proteins. Quotations (unchanged): 
red bran and mill run, blended, white and 
midds. $36.30, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden; 
Denver prices: $37, ceiling; California prices: 
$42.08, carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco, with 
Los Angeles prices up $1, ceiling. 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand is very heavy 
with offerings inadequate. Production is 
at record levels but nevertheless is insuf- 
ficient for domestic needs. Exports run 
around 5% of output. Prices are the 
ceiling. Quotations: domestic ceiling, bran 
$29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: Demand is excellent with all 
types of millfeeds being taken chiefly for 
shipment to eastern Canada. There is the 
usual small amount from Alberta mills go- 


ing into British Columbia, but in the 
prairie provinces sales are quite unim- 
portant. Supplies are moving as freely 


as transportation facilities will permit. Quo- 
tations: Manitoba and Saskatchewan bran 
$28, shorts $29; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts 
$26.50. Small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Coast dealers are still find- 
ing considerable difficulty in securing sup- 
plies from western mills, presumably due 
to the heavy eastern feeding. Domestic 
demand in this area remains high and 
the result is a continuation of strict ra- 
tioning of all sales to the trade. Cash car 
quotations are unchanged: bran $29.80, 
shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80. 





RYE PRODUCTS 
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strengthened. A big percentage of the 
rye crop last year Was raised in territory 
out-of-position for northwestern mills. With 
a ceiling of $1.37% here, effective June 1, 
there will not be much incentive for farm- 
ers to harvest a rye crop in this territory. 
Other grains would be much more re- 
munerative. And with the ceiling in pros- 
pect, flour buyers naturally are not going 
to buy far ahead. Neither would millers 
want to have any excess stocks of un- 
sold grain on hand. Cash rye, with the 
premium, is bringing around $2.10@2.11 
bu, or 78%@79%c over the proposed ceil- 
ing. Millers say they sold a few fair- 
sized lots of flour early last week, be- 
fore the full. advance, but most of the 
business done was in carlots. Quotations 
are 40@50c sack higher. Pure white rye 
flour $5.20@5.30 sack, in cottons, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, pure medium $5.10@5.20, pure 
dark $4.70@4.80. 

Cleveland: May rye this week made all- 
time new highs, and, consequently, both 
bakers and jobbers backed away from 
any new purchases of rye flour; patent 
1s. rye flour $5.20, medium rye flour 


Philadelphia: The market for rye flour 
showed decided strength last week, due 
largely to bullish. activity in futures. Prices 
are sharply higher under light offerings. 
Demand, however, is spotty and limited, 
and confined to small lots for the satis- 
faction of immediate wants. White patent 
$5.35 @5.45. 


New York: Rye flour sales are limited 
by the confusion in prices and the trade 
holds off with resulting light volume. Pure 
white patents: $5.55@5.75. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $4.69, medium 
dark $4.80, Wisconsin pure straight $5.61, 
Wisconsin white patent $5.91. 

Buffalo: Demand at present for rye flours 
is somewhat slow with supplies adequate 


for the present at least. Trend is firm, 
Quotations, cottons: white $5.35, medium 
$5.25, dark $4.85. 


Pittsburgh: The high prices of rye flour 
and constant variation of prices caused no 
concern among bakers here. A mill rep- 
resentative who has the largest buyers 
of rye flour as his customers stated 
bakers have been using a minimum of 
rye flour for so long a_ period that 
buyers of rye bread are satisfied with 
wheat bread and do not use rye bread as 
much as formerly. Rye flour sales continue 


at a minimum. Rye flour, fancy white 
$5.50@5.61, medium §$5.40@5.51. 
Chicago: Rye flour prices were much 


higher last week, and this restricted busi- 
ness. Some sales were made, although 
users were reluctant to buy at these 
levels. Directions were good. White patent 
rye $5.12@5.35, medium $5.02@5.25, dark 
$4.10 @4.40. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 26c last week. 
Sales and shipping directions were slow. 
Pure white flour $5.33, medium $5.23, dark 
$4.83, rye meal $5.08. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats and oat- 
meal have been in demand for export and 
these mills are booked up until the end 





of March. Switzerland was inquiring for’ 
supplies recently. The ceiling is the price. 
Quotations: rolled oats $3.15 bag of 80 
lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 
98-lb jutes $3.85 bag, f.o.b. Toronto or 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand is seasonal, with all 
sales apparently for domestic account. 


There has been no suggestion of any ex- 
port demand. Supplies are moderate and 
sufficient to take care of buying orders. 
Quotations: rolled oats in 80-lb sacks $3.25, 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 


Mi lis: Rolled oats were quoted on 





Minneapolis: Rye grain touched the high 
point in 25 years this past week, and 
brought about a stiff advance in flour 


prices. Strength was due to light offer- 
ings and inability of mills to fill their 
needs. Prémiums on choice cash rye also 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
May July May July July Sept. May July May July 
Jan. 15 172% 172% 180% 178% 168% 167% sate sees 173 
Jan. 16 172% 172% 180% 178% 168% 167% Cees Ps 173 
Jan. 17 172% 172%- 180% 179% 169% 168% vee Sore 173 
Jan. 18 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 169% 20 i cee 173 
Jan, 19 172% 172% 180% 179% 170% 169% cone vis.é 173 
Jan. 21 172% 172% 180% 179% 170% 169% sdiiw ‘vee 173 
c CORN: . ¢ OATS— ~ 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago 
May July May July May July May July May July 
Jan. 15 118% 118% 717% 74% 72% 70% 
Jan. 16 118% 118% 17% 74% 12% 10% 
Jan. 17 118% 118% 18% 715% 74% 1% 
Jan. 18 118% 118% 80% 77% 75% 74% 
Jan. 19 118% 118% 80% 717% 15% 74% 
Jan. 21 118% 118% o-e8 aa 79% 76% 74% 13% 
r RYE ~~ ¢ FLAXSEED———, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May July 
Jan, 15 187% 144% 177% vee oes - ewes 
Jan. 16 191% 144% 180% aman 
Jan. 17 193% 144% 183% ° 
Jan. 18 198% 144% 188% ° 
Jan. 19 197% 144% 186% : 
Jan, 21 192% 144% 181% é 





Jan. 21 at $5.30 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-o0z 
Packages $2.65 case, 48-oz packages $2.89. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Jan. 12, 1946, and Jan. 13, 1945, 
as. reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000’s 


omitted): 
Canadian 
c-American— -—din bond—, 
Jan. Jan. Jan Jan. 
12 13 12 13 
1946 1945 1946 1945 
Whemt i .scce 87,048 146,574 20,504 32,047 
aero 10,661 13,745 ove yn 
ET 44,733 14,299 3,342 §,212 
A eee 4,375 11,446 175 139 
Barley ...... 19,855 28,878 655 934 
Flaxseed 6,800 3,237 66 702 
Soybeans 23,210 23,391 : eee 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Jan. 12 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none (60,000) bus; corn, 
none (253,000); soybeans, none (86,000). 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending Jan. 19, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 

-Receipts—, —Shipments— 

1946 1945 1946 1945 
Minneapolis .. wale +». 20,760 16,320 
Kansas City .. 450 475 4,975 4,200 
Philadelphia .. 120 100 see Save 
Milwaukee ... 150 eae 3,060 4,590 




























WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum, Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. " 
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HELP WANTED 
v 





MILLER 
WANTED 


Experienced soft wheat 
miller to live in East. Night 
shift employment — plant 
operates 24 hours per day. 
State salary desired and ex- 
perience. Apply to No. 7772, 
The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








WANTED — SHIFT WHEAT MILLER. 
Apply at Employment Office, Post Prod- 
ucts Division, General Foods Corp., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 





CHEMIST — CEREAL FOOD (B. 8S. OR 
better), under 35. Good future with early 
advancement to important position for 
resourceful, capable man. Must be good 
analyst, experienced in cereals or other 
foods and possess knowledge of: milling 
and baking technology. Training in wheat 
selection would be asset. Submit details 
of age, education, experience, personal 
data and salary requirements along with 
recent snapshot to International Milling 
Co., Minn @QpebiR gph PM inn. 





GRAIN TECHNOLOGIST — UNDER 40, 
with cereal ¢Ghémistry background, for 
responsible position with good future. 
Must be experienced and expert in crop 
survey work, experimental milling and 
testing of soft, hard and durum wheats. 
Knowledge of milling and baking essen- 
tial. Replies will be held in strict* con- 
fidence. Submit details of age, educa- 
tion, experience, personal data dnd sal- 
ary requirements along with recent snap- 
shot to Personnel Department, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
Doerner ae * 


VETERAN DESIRES RESPONSIBLE POSI- 
tion food chemistry. Age 29, married, 
B.S. degree chemistry, University of Il- 
lingis. Two years’ experience printing 
inks, five years army hospital laboratory. 
Reply Francis E. Gilbert, 913 Golf Lane, 
Wheaton, Ill. 




















MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


ONE 10’x42” DOUBLE STAND ALLIS- 
Chalmers, collar oiling, shell bearing, A- 
drive roller mill. One 2-high 30” Niagara 
Aspirator. J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High St., 
Jefferson City, Mo. 





' 


7”"x18" NORDYKE ROLLER, MILL, “A” 
drive, C. O. bearings. 40”x96” Strong 
Scott Purifier with fan. 24"x72” Allis 
Purifier with fan. Gas operated Dryer or 
Sterilizer with automatic controls, 13’x 
4’x5’. Two new 20’ wood conveyors, 9” 
screw, complete with drive and motors. 
Two metal dust collectors 60”x7’. Gal- 
vanized iron grain tanks: three 48”x8', 
three 48”x12’, four 72"x25’. Five 50’ wood 
elevators, 4” belts, heads, boots and cups. 
20’ wood conveyor, 4” screw, with gear 
drive. Invincible scourer, size 2. Emerson 
cylinder grain separator. Nordyke . as- 
pirator. 18”x40” round reel. Address 7762, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 
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WHEAT—SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION IN THE UNITED STATES, | 1930-45 (million bushels) 





Supply Distribution 

. Stocks - New Total a Domestic disappearance-————_—_————_, Exports 

Year beginning July July 1* Crop Importst supply Indus- including 

Foodt Feed Seed trial use Total shipments} 

886.5 0.4 1,178.0 489.6 179.7 80.9 pa's 750.2 115.3 

941.5 § 1,254.0 482.8 190.8 80.0 rc% 753.1 125.6 

756.3 § 1,131.6 492.4 143.0 83.5 § 718.9 34.9 

552.2 0.1 930.1 448.4 102.6 77.8 § 628.8 28.4 

526.1 15.5 814.5 459.1 113.5 82.6 0.1 655.3 13.3 

628.2 34.6 808.7 ' 472.6 100.9 87.6 0.1 661.2 Vd 

629.9 34.5 804.8 477.9 115.1 96.6 0.1 689.7 12.3 

873.9 0.6 957.7 474.6 132.5 94.1 § 701.2 103.4 

919.9 0.3 1,073.3 481.4 156.8 76.5 0.1 713.8 109.5 

741.2 0.3 991.5 475.4 115.1 72.9 0.1 663.5 48.3 

R 813.3 3.5 1,096.5 478.5 121.6 74.3 0.1 674.5 37.1 

BOER Stpctv vn tt Sahu e ees 384.9 943.1 3.7 1,331.7 487.8 116.2 62.3 1.9 668.2 31.4 

| EEE eee Tae Tee 632.1 974.2 1.0 1,607.3 537.0 292.4 65.0 56.7 951.1 34.5 

ROO SE ie OG CNRS EEN oe 621.7 841.0 136.0 1,598.7 543.1 486.7 77.5 109.3 1,216.6 65.4 

WES Vind. Clip dace ee Oe ke 316.7 1,072.2 42.0 1,430.9 559.0 275.3 80.8 95.8 1,010.9 138.9 
pT ee REPL E Re 281.1 1,123.1 (10.0) (1,414.2) 


*1930-36, inclusive, some new wheat included in commercial stocks and merchant mills stocks; beginning. with 1937 only old crop 


wheat is shown in all stocks positions. 


of wheat. 


tIncludes food for both civilian population and the military forces. 


fIncludes flour made only from domestic wheat and shipments to the possessions of the United States. 
cludes military exports for European relief and exports by the Department of Agriculture. 


§Less than 50,000 bus. 


The figure for July 1, 1937, including the new wheat is 102,800,000 bus, which is used as year. 
end carry-over in the 1936-37 marketing year. . 


tImports include full-duty wheat for milling, 
Wheat imported for milling in bond is excluded. 


wheat “unfit for human consumption” for animal feed, and dutiable flour in terms 


Beginning with 1940 in- 








Export Commitments 





(Continued from page 9) 


leave a carry-over of about 175,000,- 
000 bus. With prospects for above 
average yields next year, a carry-over 
of this size is considered sufficient. 
Based on past experience, it seems 





MACHINERY WANTED 


v A soeeeninnaiinetiaateeteieeiananialtal 








q 





WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


desirable to have about 125,000,000 
bus as operating stocks for inven- 
tories. Additional quantities would 
go toward taking care of abnormal 
distribution by classes and would 
provide a modest reserve against a 
reversal of present good crop pros- 
pects. The average carry-over in 
the 1932-41 prewar period was 235,- 
000,000 bus, and the record low was 
83,000,000 bus in 1937. 

In addition to the consideration of 
the size of exports, the projected 
carry-overs July 1, 1946, are based 
on the following supply and disap- 
pearance figures, in million bushels: 
July 1, 1945, stocks of 281, crop of 





SERVICE TO VETERANS 


Want advertising will be inserted 
without cost to veterans seeking em- 
ployment, if used within ninety days 
of discharge. Maximum two insertions, 
40 words per insertion. Right is re- 
served to revise or reject copy sub- 
mitted. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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«70 PINE STREET 





Keeping Up 
With 
Commodity Regulations 


It takes a specialist with thorough-going knowledge of 
commodity markets, and the various Washington agencies 
whose programs so greatly affect those markets, to keep up 
with current fast-changing developments. 

We have a resident Washington representative who can 
and does give our Commodity Division a quick report on 
new rulings when they occur, and integrates the reports 
with keenly alert interpretations of how commodity mar- 


This on-the-spot, up-to-the-minute information is avail- 
able to you. With rapidly changing national commodity 
trends so important at this moment, we suggest you ask our 
Commodity Division now to place its facilities at your 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


Fi Offices in 88 Cities 


* 
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NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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_terms 


1,123, imports of 10, making the total 


-supply 1,414; food 540, seeded 84, 


alcohol 25, and feed 200. Compara- 
tive figures since 1930 are shown in 
the accompanying table. 

Stocks of wheat in commercial cen- 
ters provide an available source for 
obtaining wheat for immediate ex- 
ports. However, such use probably 
will not deplete stocks to the. detri- 
ment of current- domestic require- 
ments. On Jan. 1, commercial stocks 
totaled 102,000,000 bus. While this 
is below the 1935-44 average of 141, 
000,000 bus, it is substantially above 
the years of very smiall stocks. As- 
suming that stocks at individual 
points are kept at least above the low 
levels of the past, the heaviest move- 
ment may be from Missouri, Nebras- 
ka and Kansas. 





Cuban Bookings 





(Continued from page 9) 


tion, not only of the confusion in 
in the United States sub- 
sidy protection matter, but also of 
the great wheat scarcity and the 
difficulties millers have in covering 
their flour sales with wheat. pur- 
chases. 

It is-difficult to estimate how much 
has been sold because some of fhe 
original bookings made when the 
program was first announced were 
subsequently canceled, due to the con- 
fusion over the terms of the Cuban 
decree. ‘ 

Some spring wheat mills state that 
they have booked about what they 
expected to get of the Cuban busi- 
ness. Others have not done as 
much, due to their own unfilled or- 
der -position. The Cuban bookings 
so far have been largely for Febru- 
ary-March shipment, tapering off for 
April and very light for May: This 
is due to the fact the sugar cane 
processing season is at its peak in 
the first three months of the year. 

With less than 10 days of the 
Cuban booking. period remaining, 
some sources have expressed doubt 
as to whether all of the requirements 
of 864,000 200-lb bags would bé 
booked. Such expressions were based 
on the limited ability of mills to offer. 

A Holland request for 17,000 tons 
for January shipment, finds many 
mills unable to offer. Other foreign 
inquiries are being held off pending 
settlement of Washington rumors 
that specific export licenses may be 
forthcoming to channel United States 
exports on an equitable distribution 
basis. It is feared.that if such 4 
license procedure is. established, some 
sales which already have been made 
to: unusual destinations might havé 
to be canceled: 
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Heavier Loads Per Car 


(Continued from page 31.) 





























WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
Any Grade—Any Quantity 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miura Co., Inman, Kan. 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 97th Year 











FLOURS °ynicte 


Spring Wheat » Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., 





Beardstown, Ill. 





King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 
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tion of ODT general order 18A. For 
example, I feel it would be advisable 
to re-establish some of the provisions 
which were contained in the various 
circulars of several different trunk 
line carriers governing multiple load- 
ings which circulars were in effect 
before the war. These circulars pro- 
vided among other things, that two 
or more order-notify shipments could 
be consolidated into one multi- 
ple load and that agent at first des- 
tination would check out the unload- 
ing at that point, rearrange the load- 
ing to insure against breakage and 
attach seals to the car before allow- 
ing it to move on to the second des- 
tination, etc. There are tremendous 
potential savings to the carriers in 
the general use of multiple loading, 
but something more constructive and 
more adequate for the protection of 
shippers than the rules in effect to- 
day will have to be established if 
this practice is to be encouraged. 

It is almost certain that the adop- 
tion of any of the present proposals 
to establish lower rates and higher 
minimums would bring the matter 
before the commission either by I. 
& S. dockets or by formal complaints. 
This would take much time and cause 
considerable delay. In the end, it 
would be necessary for the carriers 
to prove their case before the com- 
mission which I believe you will agree 
would be a sizable undertaking in 
view of the commission’s attitude up 
to the present time with respect to 
alternate rates and minimum 
weights. While I will not elaborate 
further on it, it can hardly be con- 
sidered that any of the present pro- 
posals before the carriers are in line 
with decisions which the commission 
has so far made. References to a 
number of these cases were made 
by Dr. Lloyd Wilson in recent arti- 
cles published in Railway Age. 

I trust that you will give this mat- 
ter your thought and that you will 
have it considered by the various 
railroad traffic bodies at the earliest 
practicable time. In the meantime, 
if there is any further information 
that I can give, please let me hear 
from you. 

Copies of this letter are being sent 
to the various trunk line railroads 
and also to the chairmen of the vari- 
ous freight bureaus. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COURTESY CLUB INSTALLS 
NEW OFFICERS FOR 1946 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Samuel W. Moyer, 
Pittsburgh Wax Paper Co., was in- 
stalled as president of the Pittsburgh 
Courtesy Club at a luncheon meeting, 
Jan. 5. Other officers include S. D. 
McKinley, Hardesty & Stineman, first 
vice president; E. E. Hendershaw, 
Kraft Foods Co., second vice presi- 
dent, and Willard Moore, who was 
re-elected treasurer and secretary. 

The board of directors include E. 
L. Kunze, Standard Brands, Inc; 
Harvey Woeckner, Marathon Corp; 
Miller Brandon, Procter & Gamble; 
Lee Harvie, Lever Bros. Co; H. H. 
Walther, Lawrenceburg Roller Mills 
Div., Acme-Evans Co., Inc; R. T. 
Hambleton, Washburn Crosby Co; J. 
Mussman, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., and E. J. Bermel, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co. 

Mr. Walther, the retiring president, 
was presented with an engraved gold 
pen and pencil set. 











“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS © 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 




















For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 





Minneso 
Be 
‘ou 


a. ... Made in Minnesota 





H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 

















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 
» * 


WHEAT and RYE 


BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 





Head Cable 

Office— Address— 
Toronto, “‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 


Canada 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 











Maple Leat Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
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“HASTINGS” MILLING Ay conn CABLE CODES 
Montreal see USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Makers of 
CANADA'S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 


WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 


WHEAT-He 
A 
TONIK WHEay Pind 


HEAT GERM CERga, 














BUFFALO 
Mills at 


Ep 
ocive none. «= The OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED MONTREAL FORT WALIA 
a" MONTREAL CANADA 


MEDICINE HAT 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


P FURITY » THREE STARS 
|\CANADA CREAM © STERLING 


GREAT WEST 
BATTLE 
MAITLAND 
HURON 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


| FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


C.N.R. Photo 


CHARLOTTETOWN 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Capital city of the Province of Prince 
Edward Island, known as the Garden of 
the Gulf, Charlottetown at the conflu- 
ence of two tidal rivers, possesses one of 
the finest harbours in Canada. 

In the Province Building in Charlotte- 
town in 1864, the Canadian Fathers of 
Confederation first met to chart the 
course which eventually led to the 
Confederation of Canada in 1867. 

Founded in 1750 by the French under 
the name of Port la Joie, it was changed 
under British rule to its present name in 
honour of the Queen of George III. 

In a province noted for its agricultural 
products, particularly potatoes, its man- 
ufacturing of woollens, lumber, canned 
goods arid foundry products along with 
extensive fisheries make Charlottetown 
an important importing and exporting 
centre. 
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‘ Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 








The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office. MONTREAL, QUEBEC — 
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MONTREAL * 





The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


CANADA 
Millers of Canadian 


Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 















IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 















CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 







OATMEAL 















Robin Hood Flour 
Mills Limited 


ALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 








At TOEA ArT 
NTREAL - MONCTOR 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


* * 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 




















Since og $ 
James kchardson & bons 


erchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 





Grain 























CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


My GC PRAT © 
Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


68 King Street, Eust 
PFORONTO, CANADA 

















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF’”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ‘““Wotmacs” 
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“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 


CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 





“HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


































MILL aT SASKATOON, SaSK., CANADA 


———— 


SaLes OFFICE 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ““FORTGARRY”’ 


BOX 2190 


Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 











Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 





Toronto 











COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 
Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F.C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Uable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 











FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 





CaBLE Apprgss, “GILLESPIE,” SypNry 


a 





LIMITED 


aeons and /mporters 


. are 


\ 




































GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLuTEN,’’ Melbourne 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
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FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 





| Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 








Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 


& 
Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 


“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbis Capacity 
3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


TOWN CRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUOTS CO. Merchants Exch 





DAVIS -NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 











Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
UHLMANN Chickasha Milling Co. 
GRAIN COMPANY | | gesiy  S%QnASHA on stir 
Operating Manufacturers of High-Grade 


KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 








Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CoO. §*: 12" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 











A perplexed motorist thinks that 
an arm protruding from the window 
of the car ahead means the driver 
is— 

Knocking the ashes off his cigar, 

Going to turn to the left, 

Telling a small boy to shut up and 
he doesn’t want any pop, 

Going to turn to the right, 

Pointing out scenic spot, 

Feeling for rain, 

Telling friend wife, “Heck, yes, I’m 
sure the kitchen door is locked,” 

Saluting a passing motorist, 

Or going to stop. 


¢¢ ¢ 


“Sah, can I have the evening off 
to go to lodge? I’se important, for 
I’se de Sublime King.” 

“Why, you only joined the lodge 
two weeks ago, and you tell me you’re 
the Sublime King already?” 

“Yassah. You see, in our lodge, 
de Sublime King am de lowest office 


der is.” 
¢ ¢ @ 


Gorgeous Geraldine thinks it’s won- 
derful that our servicemen are such 
a happy lot. 

“Why, whenever you pass them,” 
says Gerry, “they’re always whis- 


tling.” 
¢¢ ¢ 

Marriage License Clerk: But, lady, 
the law requires that I record all 
previous marriages before issuing a 
new license. 

Movie Actress: Good Heavens! And 
I’ve got a taxi waiting outside. 


¢¢¢ 


Mamma had been showing little 


Freddy a picture of martyrs being 
thrown to the lions. She talked to 
him very solemnly about it, trying 
to make him feel what a terrible 
thing it was. Then she asked him 
what he thought about the picture. 

“Oh, it’s very sad, mamma,” said 
Freddy. “Just look at that poor 
little lion over in the corner. He 
isn’t getting any.” 

e¢$¢ ¢ 

Friend: What do you call a man 
afraid to fight? 

Man: A bachelor. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Returned Sailor: Hawaiians have 
the same weather almost the year 
around. 

Grandpa: Well, how do they start 
conversations? 


¢¢¢ 
A negro janitor showing some vis- 
itors a new building, said: “An’ jus’ 
think! All dis cost nobody nuffin’. 
De government pays foah it all.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 
Sweet Young Thing: Why don’t 
you wear clothes that fit? 
Returnee: I wouldn’t feel right. 
I was in the army for three years. 


¢$¢ ¢ 


Mike: That’s a fellow who’s going 
places. 

Minnie: Ambitious, eh? 

Mike: No, his wife’s out of town. 
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H. J. GREENBANK | 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N, Y, 








a ay 


S. R. STRISIK CoO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 











NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
. CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn RT_.OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








WHITE & COMPANY 


‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 

















JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LaSauue § 


P. O. Box 646 z ST 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
| and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


aa 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


| The Cream of Wheat Corporation 
| Minneapolis, Minnesota 


L — a — 








Janu 


LD 


20, 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
* ee anaes **°™ | CRAWFORD&LAW | TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
). OU GRA cor coREAL paonuer | BWelineon Suwet GLASGOW, C.2 | ee 


and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 


IMPORTERS LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cory Buildings, 














a Fenchurch Street LONDON, E.C.3 | Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 
= Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrracu,’’ London FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
for MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. FLOUR MERCHANTS 
urs FLOUR IMPORTERS 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 
52, Mark Lane, C. I. F. business much preferred. 

NY LONDON, E. C. 3 Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 
ITY 

COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO, | WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 

FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


Baltic Chambe 
LONDON, £. CG. 3 Wellington St 


50 Wellington Street 
Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 








C. E. FEAST & CO. 




















(CHAS. E. FEAST) McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
°0 ~ FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS 
aj Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address “Feastanco,’”’ London. Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,” Glasgow 
RK pare LT a te ; 
Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 
ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
SIDNEY SMITH (GLASGOW) LTD. 
iA (FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) sions on 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND GRAIN 
act Binge toners Mie 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Co : Ri ide, ABC 5t i tley 5 ae ” 
, a "eal Western Union 5 ees Caden” res Cable Address: “Goldengio,” Glasgow 
ORK Pi SS > 
HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. | _ ROBERT C ARSON & CO. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ser Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
ated 9 sown aor my ass Hee OUL 
68 Constitution Street “ ” 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW Cable Address: “‘D1pLomA,"’ Glasgow 
Mass. 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
| FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LEITH 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, | 
| BELFAST 


DUBLIN, BELFAST 











FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. | WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 





HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF 
ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: 
Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: 
‘“Tarvo,” Haarlem 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 
Codes: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries. 
Solicit Correspondence From Manufacturers and Exporters. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,’’ Amsterdam 


Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 





FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: ‘‘FgLIxcoHEN”’ 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Damrak 47-48 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address ‘‘Cleo.’”’ All codes used. 
Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 





Importers of all kinds of 
WHEAT and RYE FLOURS, 
SEMOLINA and ROLLED OATS 


Represented in Central Europe 
and Belgium 


BE. W. 


E. & W. BOUWMAN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Bouwman c. L. Kirehheiner 


Established 1833 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Bouwman,” 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 








ROTTERDAM | 


Rotterdam 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Flourimport”’ 





N IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, FLOUR IMPORTERS 

LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 

FEED, ETC. 41 Constitution St., LEITH 
1c 20, Chapel Street, L1'VERPOOL, ENG. Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 

Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool Cables: ‘‘PHitiP,”” Dundee 
— 
—_ JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd.|N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT } 
IMPORTERS 


FEEDSTUFFS-™.25"""" 







































Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street FLOUR IMPORTERS 118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 
Cable Addread: cceigrt Rw gama Established 1874 Cable Address: ‘Visco’ Serves The Growing Feed Industry 
0. Low Grades and Johnson-Herbert & Co. ge LL FlourCa. F G p 
Millfeed F L O U R con orchandiisers LOUR— GRAIN PRODUCTS 
I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. raf 919 No. Michigan Ave. Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
- hae nneapolis, Minn. 444 W. Grand Ave. . 
BA ete ee — Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 











—————— ee 


ANA LY DAY 


FLOUR—CERI GRAIN 
le, PromptSer 


Siebel Institute 


IGBO Noor ina 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR erases 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





of clisalogs 
CHICAGO, tii 

















Flour Specialists 94.22" 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Oo. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





* 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co. ......++.++++ cies 
Acme-Evans Co. 
Acme Flour Mills Co. .... 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), EAS, wiccue 
Alva Roller Mills ... 
Amber Milling Co. ........- Seepes 
Amendt Milling Co. 
American Bag Co. ..eseseeeeecee erent es 
American Bakers Machinery Co.......+-- 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp... 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc....... 
American Flours, Inc. ... 
American Machine & Foundry Co..... é 
Ames Harris Neville Co. ......- evesece 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. .......-- ebbeves ss 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Arnold Milling Co. 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


seer eeeeeeeereseee 


se weeereeeeee 


B 


Barnett & Record ,Co. 
.Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. .eseeesessscveees 
Big Jo Flour Mills 
Black Bros, Flour Mills 
Blair Milling Co. ..cccccsccecserseeres 
Blake, J. H. 
Blodgett, Frank H., "Ine. ededorsecese oe 
Borden CO. cccccccccccccccccssscccvve ° 
Bouwman, E. & W. 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co. 
Bowman Dairy Co. ...sccasssccvccvecs 
Bowsher, N. P., CO. cesceccveeess eevee 
Bradley & Baker ...cccsccoscscscccees 
Brey & Sharpless ...csseeccsesecevcees 
Broenniman Co., Inc. 
Brownold, M. S., Co. 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp. 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld .........-00-000+ 
Bunge Elevator Corp. 


Cc 


Cameron, John F., & Co. 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd. ........00+05 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd.......... 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc, 
OCAPEUL, ING. ccccesivvesvcscocesecs cote 
Carr, P. E. 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Lta. pec cecceccece 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. é 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. 
Chandler, Arthur L., & Co.........-++6+ 
Chapman & Smith Co, 
Chase Bag Co. 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
Checkerboard Blevator Co. .......+++++ 
Chelsea Milling Co. .... 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R.. 
Chickasha Milling Co. ........-.see00- 
Chubb & Son 
Church & Dwight Co., Ine.. eeCoves 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. ........... ° 
Cohen, Felix 
Colborne Mfg. Co. 
Coleman, David, Inc. ............ esece 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co......... 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co, 
Continental Grain Co. 
Corn Products Sales Co. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 
Crawford & Law 
Cream of Wheat Corp. 
Crete Mills, The 
Crookston Milling Co. 
Crown Bag Co. 
CHOW, BEMEM (occ cee icccccecccsccdvccbos 


Seem eee tees en aren eeeeeee 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative Associ- 
ation, Inc. 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. ........ 
Day Co. ... 
De Lisser, Andrew 
De Stefano, Ulysses ........ 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co.. 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc, 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Doughnut Corporation of America .... 
Dow Chemical Co. coe ° 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. esses 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., 
Dunwoody Institute pais 
Dutchess Bakers’ Machinery Corp. bseeee 


Tee eee ee ee eee eee eee) eeeee 


feeee 
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46 


23 
45 


22 








Eagle Roller Mill Co. .....-eeseeeeeeee 22 
Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co........ - 23 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling’ Co.........+- eB 
Enns Milling Co. ......ccereeesccecees 41 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc...... he vewioaees 
Essmueller Co. ...-ssseeeees dpeesseecee 
Evans Milling Co. ......eseeeeeereres 27 
F 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co....... 22 
Farquhar Bros, .......ecseeeeees iviewe 47 
Feast, C. B., & Co... cccreccccsecececs 47 
Federal Mill, Imc. .....ccecseeceecesees 31 
Fennell, Spemce & Co0........eeseereee 47 
BPOPbO GO. ccccsccccccrcccccccescccscns 
Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc. 20 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co...........-. 23 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co.........+++++ 27 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s ........--++00% 
Flour Mills of America, Inc...........-+ 3 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc. ...... 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd........ 45 
Fort Morgan Mills ........eeeseeeeeees 
Franco, Francis M. ..--esessesesesevers 46 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills...........+. 6 
G 
Gallatin Valley Milling Co. ........+.++ 
Garland Milling Co. ....cccceseceeeres 
General Baking Co, ..eeeeeeeeeeseeeee 46 
General Mill Equipment Co. .........+.- 
General Mills, Inc. .......-..+++- Cover 4 
George, Bi, GO. crccvcscvcccccccsrveces 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. ....c-csccccccecvee 45 
Globe Milling CO. .......ccccccesecccee 37 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co........... 31 
Goodlander Mill8 Co. .......eeeeeeeeees 
Great Bend Milling Company.......... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............. 44 
Greenbank, B..F., BGOre ccvccccscsctee 46 
Grippeling & Verkley .......-.seeeeees 47 
H 
Hathey Mis. Ger. .sicciccs cvecicveceSes 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co........ 47 
Hachmeister, Inc, ...ccscccscccccceces 
Hamm, J. M. & ©. Muccccccccccccccvee 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co........-+60+ 
Handees Co. ....eeeeeees eeccecvocesore 
Hardesty Milling Co. bb 6 bore 6ee bus cocce OO 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd..... Cosvocoeaes 47 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co.,Inc. 26 
Hart-Carter Co. ...cccccsvccccvccccs eee 
Heide, Henry, Inc. ...... pewidencen tee 
Henkel Flour Mills ...... wotcleser es eos 23 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. ......-.++66. 
Holland Engraving Co. ....... ecscsess 28 
Hookway, F. B., & Co., Ltd..........6. 
Horan, Hubert J. .......00.- cececces eee 46 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. ...... peecece 
Houston Milling Co. ..... Coceveccsccos 27 
BEOWte, TO De Mey Giiccscccowccvcoccoce 
Hubbard Milling Co. ....... eetiovexs er 
Biemter BERS Ge. .cccccccccccccccios 26 
I 
SRONSSSt TOTO WO. sic eo vivccscvesccs 30 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co...........00.. 46 
Industrial Fumigant Co., Inc........... 
Innis, Speiden & Co... .ccccccecsceces 
International Milling Co. ........ Cover 2 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. .........+.+. 
J 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co........ pt sone 
Jennison, W. J., CO. wccccccccceccccces 26 
Jewell, L. R., & Son.....6- Sevreceesees 
Johnson- Herbert B GO. coccccccvesesses AZ 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. ..s- 23 
Joaeoh, 1. B.,..00., Ime. crcrcccsccesece 47 
Junction City Milling Co. ....... seeceve.. ae 
K 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co.... 
Kansas Flour Mills Company ......... 
Kansas Milling Co. ...ceeeeccsceeevens 46 
Bats, BEae, BAG Ob. cvcscocecscvevveses 20 
Kelly-Erickson Co, .....esceccesssveses 46 
Oly TIGEe GOs bbb 60 6 eee ewes ccs 47 
Kelly, William, Milling Co............. 41 
Kenser, Charles H. .....-cseeeeseeces - $i 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., INc.......e0008- 30 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons...... copcccese 46 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co...... weee8e 41 
King Midas Flour Mills............+++. 46 
King Milling Co. .....sceccecsesescees 41 








Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. ......-cecccccecees ° 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc...... wet. @ 
Koerner, John E., & CoO....+eeeeeresces 46 


La Grange Mills ....cccccccccccscccecs 37 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co. ., Ltd... 42 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd............+. 45 
Larrowe Mills, Inc. ......++-+0+. sioe wee 26 
Lever Bros. Co. ..cscccsccccsesseccces 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co.......... 
LOO BOO. sec cccctivcvcciccssvececes 47 
Long, W. E., Co.......- Cacbesdboewsses 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. .....-.+++-++% 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., IMc........+.+06. 26 
Lysle, J. ©., Milling Co.......-ccccvce 22 

M 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd. ...........4.. 47 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd........... 
MECLLOGN, We. Da. coovccccredsccccscccvcte 
McVeigh & C0. .ccscccccsccccccsccvees 21 
Maney Milling Co. ....c-.eeecereececce 26 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd.......... 42 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd...........+. 47 
Marsh & McLennan, IMnc..........+.+6- 46 
Mennel Milling Co. ..... SOAS EE 
Merck & Cig UNG ccccccsscccccccecssce 33 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. .....-+eesee- 
Midland Flour Milling Co. ...........+. 46 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc........ 23 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau.... 30 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. .....-+-+.+e0. 37 
Minot Flour Mill Co. ...seeeeeeeeceees 23 
Monsanto Chemical Co. ......---seees 
Montana Flour Mills Co...........+.+. 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co........... 37 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. ....eeeeeseees 26 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co.....cceseecvececs 
Morrison Milling Co. ......eeeeeeeeceee 40 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd...........+-+ 47 
Moundridge Milling Co. .......++eeeeee 26 

N 
National Almond Products Co. ........ 
National Cotton Council] of America.... 
National Grain Yeast Corp. ......+++++-+ 
Neahr, M. J., & CO..ccccccccsccccccccs 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co......... 20 
Nehemkis, Peter R., SIr.....0.-eeeeeeee 
Neill, Robert, Lt@, ...ceeeeereerecsece 
New Century Co. .ccsseeccsecccccceces 
New Era Milling Co. ......+.e-seseeee 2 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co.........++- 
Newton Milling & Blevator Co. ........ 
Noblesville Milling Co. .....-seeseeees 46 
Norenberg & Belsheim .......+-++-+00% 
Norris Grain Co. .ecccececcccvecseeses 37 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator. 
Norton, Willis, Co. ...sseeeecesceceves 31 
Northern Publishing Co. .........++. eo 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co. .....-- ebovces Seceee 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ..-.-sseee0s Cover 3 

O 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd...... stb” 
Omega Machine Co. (Division of 

Builders Iron Foundry) ......+.+-. eee 

Osieck & CO. ceeseseesseecvecs cscoe bee 

P 
Page, Thomas, Milling Co. ......+.++- ‘ 
Paniplus Company ..ceeeseerescerees ee 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Lta. edeoccdvesie 
Pearlstone, H. S., Co...-eesseeeseeveees 
Peek Bros. .ccccccccceccescscccesesses 
Pfeffer Milling Co. eooecrccccessece pace. ae 
Pfizer, Chas., & CO., IMC.....+eeseeeceee 
Pillman & Phillips VT TELTTT ERE Ty cet, 
Pillsbury Mills, INC. ..ssesescceeeeees 1 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass On, Columbia 

Chemical Division .....+sssseeeseeees 

Pratt, R. GC. cccccccsccsccceses coccsccee 44 
Preston-Shaffer. Milling Co. ....... seee 27 
Prina, Frank R., COorp.......seeeee secs @ 
Procter & Gamble .....cccsccesccenees 
Quaker Oats Company ..........4.. ‘ 

R 
Raible, J. Rep CO. ssvcccrccccescccccss 
Red River Milling Co.........eeeeeenwes 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co......... 
Red Wing Milling Co.........-eeeeeeeee 20 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd........ 44 
Richmond Mfg. Co. .ocscecsersceveses 31 
Riegel Paper Corp. ...seesecsevevecees 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd........... 44 
Robinson Milling Co. ...--.seeeeecsees 23 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd........ . 
Rodney Milling Co. ..........+. iajwe ee 
Rogers Bros, Seed Co. ...ceseeccnccseee 
Ross Milling Co. ......... TrUTY TCT 20 
Ruoff, A., & Co. ..sseees eeeccce ovcece 








Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd............ 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ............. 26 
WUGORE DESI COG ie 068 Fae KScikslos.. 26 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co............... 
S 
i eR as SS a a 23 
St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc.... 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd...... 43 
Bt. HeGiIS POPE Co.cc ccccccccdiervccess, 
MMe BOO) edad ey b.0%.00 5505 Bebe'ece.. 41 
BCRMORIAT, Wy. By OOrs voce cdvsicccse.. 
Schultz, Baujan & Co’.........sceeeee. 41 
Geott, MUMMS, THR. coves cccsccvececee. 45 
Security Milling Co., Inc........ Pawase« 
Seedburo Equipment Co. ............. 
Shellabarger Mills ..... ececsee Dewees. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc........... 30 
can eyes tide Ee SET ee ee ere 
Short, J. -R.; Milling Co... ...cc6cc... 
Siebel Institute of Technology ........ 47 
Simmons Engineering Co. ............ 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ...... 2 
Skandinavisk Mel Import .............. 47 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc............. 22 


Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltda. 47 
Southwestern Laboratories 
Spillers, Ltd. 
Ge, PA Fev e ce bev ee ems ber itcss. 
Spokane Flour Mills Co. 
CP OM cas bine kbs gen oF 6:08 06s 0. 
Springfield MilHing Corp. 
DOMNON NI GIGS. neo vn beet ob 6bn'sbs0. 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 
MEE REEF 6. 6 -8ie RkieAs Gweah ee be Bice. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 
anal gs Se Eee Oo ee tae 
cine: abe. Bh, a PE RE ae oe ener on 47 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc.............. 
UTI MOMS 66 vet bb a Bidww besos saees. 
SerAtton: Grain’ Gov ssas eck cc ccc eccoces 
ek OE CR e beste 0.dne be caeiwk see 46 
Sullivan & Kennedy ................... 
Swift & Oo. os..05 COS ede e ee sccesesocs 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ............. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd............ 47 
DOMMARS- GB TOPE Gon vec iv ectccpeces. 20 
Tension Envelope Corp. ............... 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association 
Thomas, A. Vaughan ................. 
bo ee Se ees ee 
Tidewater Grain Co, .......... 
Toronto Blevators, Ltd. 
Transit Grain Co. 
Tri-State Milling Co. .i..cccccsccccess 
Twin City Machine Co. 


U 
Uhlmann Grain Co. 
Union Machinery Co. ..........0e0000- 
Union Pacific Railroad 
Universal Mills 
United Grain Growers, Lta.. 
Urban, George, Milling Co. ............ 23 


Vv 


Valier & Spies Milling Company...... 

Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders .......... 

Van Driel, W. P., & Zonen............ 

Van Dusen Harrington Co..... BeSeccce 30 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import .............. oa 
Victor Chemical Works 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Vee, We en Ge Gee nsesisicbscrctcvecsee 
Voigt Milling Co. 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, 


Ww 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co.... 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Walnut Creek Milling Co.... 
Wamego Milling Go. ..c.cccccccsccccses 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ............+ 47 
Watson Higgins Milling Co............ 26 
Weber Flour Mills Co. ..........020-5 2 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.... 
Western Assurance Co. ........ . 
W. A. Co-operative Flour & 
GERI AGOROT 5 6o.c6 be veces enes.. 

Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 4 
Western Milling Co. ....... ieee be. eee 
Western Star Mill Co. ..... Wes. e.6 8 
Western Waterproofing Co. 
White, Bob 
bo ce Be Se, RTE PO EE 46 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. Sebtlodaine © «* 20 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
Williams: Bros. Oo. ic cekcediccesees--- 6 
Winthrop Chemical Co., 
Witsenberg, M., Jr. 
Wolf Milling Co. ....... 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. ......... ar 44 
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im Like the “Special Delivery” Man 





Like the special delivery man, your 
N-A Serviceman knows you mean it when 
you say RUSH and he’s always there to 
see that your request — big or little — is 
handled quickly. 










When temporary wartime shortages, 
due to traffic delays, threatened to halt pro- 
duction, the presence of an N-A man in the 
vicinity, and N-A’‘s conveniently located 
service and distribution points, took on. 
new importance. In scores of instances — 
such as this case — N-A men “rescued” 
mills from shutdowns by using their own 
cars for immediate deliveries. The long 
drives and overtime hours of emergency 
work were taken in stride as merely part of 
the day’s work — the kind of day’s work 
you get with N-A Flour Service. 
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AT WHAT AGE ARE DIETS 
POOREST? 


As school children grow older, 
good eating habits tend to go 
downhill. With the onset of the 
’teens and continuing through 
high school, diets reach a nutri- 
tional low, according to a recent 
study in nine test schools. 


Whatever the causes—press of 
new outside interests, impatience 
with routines, resistance to au- 
thority—the poor quality of the 
average high school diet is a fact 
... one that may very well have 
far-reaching effects on school work 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOOD 





ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES... some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or conned. At least one 
serving a doy. 





POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. taw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


habits, behavior and ability to 
learn. 


In this study, which analyzed 
the breakfasts eaten by grade 
school and high school pupils, 
comparative ratings were estab- 
lished by expert nutritionists. 
Agairfst an ideal possible score of 
6.0 points, these were the ratings 
of the meals consumed: 


In grades 1 to 8, the average rating 


of 3211 breakfasts was........3.5 
In grades 9 to 12, the average rating 
of 942 breakfasts was........ a3 


Most unfortunate, here, is the 
paradoxical change in breakfast 
menus. Among adolescent boys 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quort 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
@ day for all others. 

each week. 





MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four egg 





and girls, who surely need three 
square meals, there is seen a 
definite worsening of eating habits. 


As an aid to teachers who would 
like to correct such trends in nu- 
trition, General Mills, Inc. is now 
preparing a variety of educational 
materials. These are booklets, 
posters, plan books and other tools 
—all prepared under the direction 
of a committee of educators. This 
complete program will be avail- 
able in limited quantities without 
cost, at an early date. 


General Mills, Inc. 


Mi lis, M ota 
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Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946—GENERAL MILLS, INCs 





BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . use for- 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
»..natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


fn addition, all growing children and all expectant or’nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 











in educational, 


One of a series of ads 9PPpearing 


medical and health 






















